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for improved accounting and billing 


PAN AMERICAN 
adopts FILM-A-RECORD 


Soon to serve Pan American in the air will be the new Boeing Stratocruiser— 
the fastest, largest commercial landplane in the world. 
And now serving Pan American on the ground is Film-a-record—the most 
completely automatic microfilming machine ever designed. 

By using Film-a-record, Pan American obtains complete, accu- 
rate records of interline tickets. Descriptive billing is unnecessary. 
Charges, routings. or endorsements can be checked instantly. 
Tickets can be easily duplicated if necessary. Information is 
available for traffic and sales analyses. 

In hundreds of businesses Film-a-record provides more efficient 
billing and accounting, simplifies record retention programs, 
and turns filing space into operating space. Perhaps it 
will help your own business. Write to Photo Records 


Div.. Room 211, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
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FOR GREATER BUSINESS EFFICIENCY—USE PHOTOGRAPHY 


Remington Rand Inc. 
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The effects, direct or indirect, 


JANUARY, 1949 


of basing-point practises have aroused the in- 
terest of alarge part of American business. The 
subject is given particular timeliness because of 
recent Supreme Court decisions. 

A detailed study which examined all phases 
of this controversial issue, was reported by 


The Relativity of Net Profits 


Roy A. FouLkKE 
Vice-President, DUN & BRapsTREET, INC. 


The Business of Minding Other People’s Business 


PauL Swartz 
Management Engineer 


Edwin B. George, Dun & Bravstreer Econo- Color Conditioning: Aid to Getting Work Done 


mist, in a series of three articles, concluding in 
the November Dun’s Review. Due to the heavy 
demand for this study by business men and the 
need for this material in convenient reference 
form, the articles have been reprinted in a 24- 
page pamphlet. “The Law and Economics of 
Basing Points.” This is available on request, 
without charge. 

Samples of official and private views of the 
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Color Consultant 


Why Retailers Lose Customers 


N. H. Comisu 
Professor of Business Administration 
University of Oregon 


The Trend of Business 


basing-point decisions are presented, the major Trade Activity—A Regional Summary 


charges brought against the system are listed 


cn economic grounds, and the pros and cons Here and There in Business 


of these charges discussed. Inquiring into the 
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reasons for the prevalence of delivered prices, Dun’s Review (Including Dun’s International Review and The World’s Markets). January 1949. 


freight absorption, phantom freight, and so on, 


Vir. George tries to visualize the consequences Pte ‘ 
é International Copyright Convention. 


of revision. Convention. 


Published monthly. 
information on page 57. Copyright 1949 by Dun & BrapstREET, Inc. Copyrighted under 
All rights reserved under Pan American Copyright 
Frontispiece, wind-blown snow, photograph from Devaney. 


290 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. Beekman 3-7550. 


THE SPIRIT OF ’89 


BOUT 60 years ago, at noon on a 
Spring day in April, fifty thousand people 
toed a line across the vast plains of Oklahoma 
awaiting a signal. A signal which would give 
them land by the simple process of “getting 
there” first. 

Wild-eyed horses reared and pawed the air, 
neighed nervously, and strained at the reins 
as riders and drivers fought for positions of 
advantage in the line. Praying men and men 
who cursed, homesteaders and adventurers, 
women and children lined up, side by side, to 
race and stake a section of this Indian Terri- 
tory as their share in the newly opened land. 

At the signal the race was on. The mad 
rush meant many different things to many 
different people. A home, a farm, a fine lot, 
or a choice strip. Independence, a stake in the 


Dun’s REvIEW 


future, a part in the development of the West, 
something that sons and daughters would hold 
and cherish down through the years. 

Like most competitive ventures, there was 
the bitter disappointment of the losers con- 
trasting with the joy of the winners. Many 
failed to stake a claim that day—but many 
others did and before the dust of the scramble 
had settled with the setting sun towns were 
already being planned and in the making. 

To own a piece of land, which each can call 
his own, has been the ambition of free men 
down through the centuries. Wars have been 
fought for land, millions have died for it— 
yet sadly enough the pattern does not change 
with time—more millions will fight for it, only 
at last to be buried in it. 

CLARENCE SWITZER 
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designed to meet 


your modern needs 
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Yes, functional design and 













matchless good looks are combined 
in these CRESTLINE Desks and 
Tables to meet your needs for modern 
office equipment that is economical, 
lasting and efficent. 

See how beautifully CRESTLINE will | 


fit into your office picture by 


sending the coupon below. 
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SECURITY STEEL EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 











25 MIDDLESEX AVENUE AVENEL, NEW JERSEY 


Please send me without obligation your folder 
entitled: “CRESTLINE Desks & Tables.”’ 
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ADDRESS 
CITY. ZONE STATE 
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LOOKING TOWARD THE FINANCIAL DISTRICT, NEW YORK CITY—-DEVANEY PHOTOGRAPH 


Relativity f ANd ora Ls 


ROY A. FOULKE 


Vice-President, DUN & BRADsTREET, INC, 


ff ? 

~f IKE most concepts that are 
widely and freely used, “corporate net 
profits” leaves room for serious specu- 
lation. If we are to understand the deep 
significance of this term to manage- 
ment, to labor, to our still relatively free 
society, and to competition for the in- 
vestment of funds, we must ascertain in 
all its underlying significance what 
corporate net profits means in the 
mechanics of numbers. From that 

point we may then take other steps. 
Each culture has had its own phi- 
losophy, religion, music, architecture, 
economics, and mathematics. The 
Classical culture had its plane surface 
geometry, the Arabian culture created 
a science out of the letter notations of 
algebra, while our Western culture 
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¢ 
L/ ORPORATE PROFITS ARE 
IMPORTANT IN DETERMINING 
MANAGEMENT POLICY ... RE- 
TAINED EARNINGS ... TAXATION 
- PLANT EXPANSION .. . DIVI- 
DEND PAYMENTS. More ABOUT 
HOW PROFITS ARE MEASURED 
AND ON WHAT THEY ARE BASED 
WILL APPEAR IN FEBRUARY. 


evolved the dynamics of calculus which 
has led to ever more and more abstrac- 
tion of variable quantities. “It is,” 
wrote Spengler with sweeping penetra- 
tion in his The Decline of the West, 
“by means of names and numbers that 
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the human understanding obtains 
power over the world.” 

There has been no period in the his- 
tory of the world when mathematics 
has represented the concepts of all ac- 
tion and thinking, practical and meta- 
physical, as it does to-day. The never- 
ending advances in science, the discov- 
ery of the innermost secrets of nature, 
the spread in the use of the corporate 
form of business organization, the 
cperations of businesses in their tre- 
mendous diversity, all are founded on 
advances in applied mathematics. 

The layman peruses the daily press 
and notices that a particular corpora- 
tion earned net profits of $5,642,000, 
during its last fiscal year, or $2.18 per 
share for each share of outstanding 
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common stock. These figures are def- 
inite, positive, unequivocal; they ap- 


pear in the exacting units of mathe- 
matics, 

When one studies the detailed profit 
and loss statement contained in the an- 
nual report to the stockholders and 
finds the same identical figure at the 
end of a long column of expense items, 
he sees with what absolute definiteness 
the profit figure is determined. 


Exactness an Illusion 


The relativities of values expressed 
in conventional balance sheets and con- 
ventional profit and loss statements are 
rarely realized by the layman who as- 
sumes that these Arabic digits with a 
monetary prefix are definite and abso- 
lute. This illusion of absoluteness has 
been due to the failure of applied ma- 
thematics to take fluctuating dollar 
values into consideration and has been 
encouraged by the very appearance of 
balance sheets and profit and loss state- 
ments distributed by the millions each 
year to stockholders and creditors, fi- 
nancial statements in which all items, 
until very recently, have been carried 
out to two decimal places, giving an 
appearance of great exactness. 

“It has been asserted .... that an ideal 
condition for the practise of account- 
ancy would be one under which the 
economic value of any asset was easily 
Under 
these “ideal conditions” every asset 
would be carried in the balance sheet 
at its actual current economic value. 

Kenneth McNeal in Truth in Ac- 
counting, one of the few studies of ac- 
counting assumptions, theories, and 
practises, which has appeared in recent 
years, has carefully described what the 
“economic value” is: 


ascertainable, at any time... .” 


“The economic value of anything is 
its ‘power of exchange’ which measur- 
ed in money, is its market price. The 
market price of a thing is the price at 
which it is actually being bought and 
sold. Economic value is not necessarily 
the price at which a thing could be sold 
nor is it necessarily the. price at which 
a thing could be bought. 
value is not a prophecy. It is a fact.” 


Economic 


From this description, it is clear that 
“economic value” is a constantly chang- 
ing dollar concept, and during periods 
of inflation and deflation this value 
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changes rapidly, very rapidly. The fact 
that many assets are not so valued in 
actual accounting practises, that is, they 
are not carried in the books of account, 
or in the published financial reports of 
a corporation at their current economic 
value, is one of the basic reasons for the 
development of the science of analyz- 
ing financial statements by business 
men, bankers, investors, stockholders, 
management engineers, and creditors. 
The first assumption for accountancy, 
as practised to-day, to be an exact eco- 
nomic science as well as an exact mathe- 
matical science is stable prices and 
stable prices do not exist. 

The figures which comprise conven- 
tional balance sheets and conventional 
profit and loss statements are qualified 
as to their absolute exactness by a “be- 
wildering mixture” of three premises. 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
30 - 





28 - CORPORATE PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS | 
si 1929-1947 


Among those items in financial state- 
ments whose values are measured in 
Arabic digits and are based on recorded 
facts, except in the case of re-appraisals, 
are the cost values of land, buildings, 
machinery, equipment, tools, furniture, 
and fixtures. The dollar amount at 
which each of these specific items is 
carried on the books of a business enter- 
prise is based upon purchase and sales 
contracts, upon transactions which 
have actually taken place and which 
have been carefully recorded in the 
exact dollar-and-cent measures of spe- 
cific transactions at specific dates. 
Occasionally, after a particular item 
of fixed assets has been recorded at cost, 
that item is “re-appraised” and carried 
at some arbitrary dollar figure which 
is higher or lower than the recorded 
cost, or higher or lower than the bal- 
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46. 1947 


SOURCE: UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 





Before a Congressional group studying profits Professor Sumner H. Slichter, Harvard University, 
stated on December 6, 1948, that accounting profits have been overstated, they do not reflect the amount 
available for dividends, and that money for plant expansion must come largely from retained earnings. 


The reasons why these figures do not 
take fluctuating dollar values into con- 
sideration is because they are based 
upon a “combination of recorded facts”; 
they are valued in accordance with “ac- 
counting conventions”; and their size 
is actually determined by “personal 
judgments.” Let us see in specific 
terms how these three premises apply. 
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ance of recorded cost plus improve- 
ments and less depreciation. 

A wave of re-appraisal write-ups oc- 
curred during the 1920’s when price 
levels had materially increased, and a 
wave of write-downs during the 1930's 
when values had materially dropped. 
From the accounting experience of 
those years, it would seem as though 
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As tools and other physical assets of an industry are used up in the production of 


wealth, adequate replacement should be earned. 


By taking depreciation on the basis 


of replacement costs, economic values would at all times be taken into consideration. 


“re-appraisals” were hardly the answer 
of applied mathematics to this basic 
problem of synthesizing values which 
fluctuate up or down from recorded 
facts. 

If, by any chance, the dollar cost 
value of land as carried on the books 
and in the balance sheet of a corpora- 
tion were approximately identical with 
its economic value on the balance sheet 
date, the fact would be sheer coinci- 
dence. This practise of carrying land 
at original cost as a recorded fact, in 
the books of account and in successive 
balance sheets, no matter how greatly 
its dollar value has changed since the 
purchase date, is one of the underlying 
premises of accountancy as practised 
to-day. 

Other items similarly based on re- 
corded facts are cash on hand, cash in 
bank, the face value of notes receivable, 
accounts receivable, amount of notes 
payable, accounts payable, interest pay- 
able, the volume of gross sales, returns 
of merchandise, rent, wages, and sala- 
ries. 

This practise by which assets are car- 
ried on the books of account, and in 
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balance sheets at digits which are dif- 
ferent from their actual economic 
values at any particular date after pur- 
chase, is the result of what is known 
as an “accounting convention” and rep- 
resents one of the present-day mathe- 
matical limitations to existing account- 
ancy. Accountancy, as practised, has 
not reached the point in its develop- 
ment where variables, that is, fluctuat- 
ing economic values of assets, are taken 
into consideration except in the case of 
inventories. 

In small business enterprises the valu- 
ation of assets based on accounting con- 
ventions is of relatively little signifi- 
cance. As businesses grow in size and 
invest substantial sums in plants, ma- 
chines, warehouses, wholesale establish- 
ments, or retail stores, accounting con- 
ventions grow in importance. 

The determination of what portions 
of the values of each accounting period 
are to be charged to depreciation be- 
comes a very fundamental problem. 
According to our existing accounting 
principles, it is based on “conventions,” 
with recorded facts in the form of orig- 
inal cost as the basis of accounting. 
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Even though the intention of operat- 
ing managements and of accountants 
are of the very best, the human quality 
of judgment also plays an unconscious 
part in the determination of what pro- 
portion of each item of fixed assets, 
except land, is used up in each account- 
ing period and charged to expense. 
Very different conclusions are reached 
by perfectly honest and capable indi- 
viduals on the same basis of physical 
facts. 

When it comes to depreciation on 
items of fixed assets, judgment enters 
into two necessary decisions; first, the 
rates of depreciation, and second, the 
method of depreciation to be used. 
The rate of depreciation, which is 
based on the life expectancy is itself a 
generality. A toggle press might wear 
out within three years in one plant and 
remain in use for twenty years in an- 
other. 


How Depreciation Varies 


The method of depreciation selected 
will give different mathematical values 
to assets over the years and different 
charges to the profit and loss statement, 
even though the same life expectancy is 
used. These methods might vary from 
straight-line depreciation commonly 
employed by industrial concerns, to the 
sinking fund method, the fixed per- 
centage of diminishing value method, 
or depreciation based upon output or 
the number of hours the machine is in 
operation. 

How are rising prices of capital 
equipment treated by the assumptions 
of accountancy? One machine shop, 
for example, might have among its 
equipment three milling machines of 
the same size and design. One pur- 
chased each year for the past three years 
at a different but steadily increasing 
price. Each machine is identical with 
the other two. The cost of the ma- 
chines becomes an asset on the books 
as a recorded fact. 

The cost is not an expense in deter- 
mining profit, only the depreciation on 
each machine over the estimated life of 
the machine. But the depreciation on 
each machine for each year becomes a 
larger mathematical amount as the pur- 
chase price of each machine increases. 
A comparable business which purchased 

(Continued on page 46) 
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MINDING OTHER PEOPLE’S BUSINESS 


y 
° Te: life of a business con- 
sultant does not provide the risks and 
thrills encountered by a mariner, but it 
is full of curious happenings and there 
are few dull moments. 

The outstanding results accomplish- 
ed by pioneers in the field of time and 
motion study, the understandable op- 
position of union leaders to the speed-up 
and the frequently foolish antics of the 
efficiency experts are so contradictory 
that a clear understanding of the field 
of work and usefulness of the consult- 
ing management engineer is seldom 
attained. 

I am presenting some meditations, 
based on a lifetime of consulting work, 
in the hope that collectively they will 
fairly portray the often maligned pro- 
fession of management engineering. 
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PAUL SWARTZ 


Management Engineer 


In the office of the general manager 
a slender, serious young man with a 
brief case under his arm, arose, held out 
his hand, and said “Good-bye.” The 
general manager watched him dream- 
ily—almost without seeing him—as he 
walked out. After a moment he open- 
ed the neatly bound, several hundred 
page volume entitled “Analyses and 
Recommendations” which the depart- 
ing visitor had given to him. 

Presently, he lifted the telephone and 
asked for Henry Simpson, the senior 
partner of a management engineering 
firm, saying: “Mr. Simpson, your 
bright young assistant has just pre- 
sented me with a formidable treatise 
which he assures me contains good 
counsel on how to run this plant. 
Maybe so, but I engaged your firm to 
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tell me whether to continue my gray 
iron foundry or to buy castings, and 
what to do to improve my sales. I do 
not intend to read an essay on manage- 
ment. I want specific advice, and that 
from some one who knows what it is 
all about.” 

It was obvious to Henry Simpson 
that he had an angry client. So, 
Henry Simpson came in person and re- 
viewed the situation, including the 
lengthy report. A few days later he 
recommended, with few but sufficient 
words and figures, that the foundry be 
sold and that certain changes be made 
in territories, policies, and sales com- 
pensations, plus a new sales manager. 

The general manager was satisfied. 
He said at the close of the final session, 
“You have crystallized our thoughts 
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into action as we might never have 
done without your help. Thanks a 
lot, Henry, but next time we ask you 
to come, please leave your cubs at 
home.” 

Thinking about my experience with 
Henry Simpson when I was a gen- 
eral manager, I am minded to make 
a little survey of our own business— 
to sort of turn the business doctor loose 
Gn an investigation of business doctors. 
Just what is a management engineer 
and what should he do? 

He is called by many names—con- 
sulting engineer, industrial engineer, 
management engineer and efficiency 
expert~-the last being a bit pole-catish. 
Some titles indicate specialized fields 
such as cost accountant, sales analyst, 
labor relations counselor, systematizer. 
There does not appear to be any gen- 
erally accepted title for those of us who 
earn our living minding other people’s 
Probably at this time the 
term consulting management engineer 


business. 








has the highest standing it has ever had. 

Is management engineering a profes- 
sion? First let us define, if we can, 
just what we mean when we say protes- 
sion. The dictionary says it is “Any 
calling or occupation involving special 
mental and other attainments or special 
discipline” or “An occupation that 
properly involves a liberal education or 
its equivalent, and mental rather than 
manual labor.” This leads to the con- 
clusion that a profession is an offering 
of personal skill—not an occupation in 
which commodities and human labor 
are bought and sold for profit. It is 
difficult to see how a corporation can 
practise a profession, although many 
competent management engineering 
firms are incorporated. As long as 
there are organizations which employ 
high pressure salesmen to secure clients 
and send out low cost subordinates of 
questionable capacity as field engineers, 
the answer to the question “Is manage- 
ment engineering a profession?” must 


“More-and-more the competent business consultant turns toward the constructive side and 
endeavors to redesign products for lower manufacturing cost and to increase sales with new 
and better appearing items... . It is no gain to the country, or to an industry, to reduce 
its working force; to increase the things which give comfort and pleasure is a definite gain.” 
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be that it is not altogether so to-day. 
Whether or not it should be strictly pro- 
fessional is another question. 


No Laws, No License, No Society 


There are no laws governing the 
practise of management enginecring. 
No license is required. Any one can 
hang out his shingle. There is no so- 
ciety in which membership gives pres- 
tige or certification of ability to the 
individual consultant. There is an 
Association of Consulting Management 
Engineers, but its membership is that 
of firms only, and is limited to a few 
of the larger organizations. 

In the absence of any statistics, only 
a surmise can be made as to the extent 
to which management engineering is 
practised. In the United States and 
Canada about a score of well-known 
firms and hundreds of small partner- 
ships and independent individuals do 
professional management work. One 
large firm is believed to have a gross 
income from clients amounting to 
more than a million dollars a year. 
There may be others which take in even 
more than that. A fair guess as to the 
total of revenue of all management en- 
gineers would lie between ten and fif- 
teen million dollars a year. The profes- 
sion has a business side of some magni- 
tude. 

The consultant has three basic ad- 
vantages over the officer and employee. 
He brings a view-point attained by ex- 
perience with many enterprises—things 
are more inclined to be seen in proper 
prospective. His approach to problems 
is impartial—personal interest does not 
color judgment. He has time for con- 
centration—free from routine duties. 
For an owner or operator these advan- 
tages have real value. 

Case types parallel those of medical 
doctors. A certain part of the organi- 
zation may need treatment. It may be 
a department which does not function 
properly or a product which is not sell- 
ing well or is costing too much to make. 
Professional service in these cases is 
localized—much like setting a broken 
bone or treating a wound. There is 
the business which is gradually running 
down—incipient senility—needing re- 
juvenation. There is the business torn 
by internal dissensions, for which, like 
cancer, the knife is necessary. There is 
Y I 
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the business which is suffering from 
malnutrition: tonics of new products 
may help. And then there is the busi- 
ness which is doing less and less well 
and the owners cannot agree on the 
cause of the trouble. Diagnosis is neces- 
sary to define the problem. Finally, 
there is the business which is apparently 
healthy, but harboring germs which 
sooner or later will cause disease. The 
danger in this case is that the doctor 
may not be called until too late. 


When Consultant Is Useful 


The qualified consultant contributes 
to business health by creating better 
cost and production control systems, 
simplifying paper work, developing in- 
centives, streamlining the organization, 
valuing jobs, improving the arrange- 
ment of factory facilities, and serving 
in many other fields where application 
of specialized knowledge and experi- 
ence brings worthwhile results. 

In addition to services to going enter- 
prises, the management engineer is 
valuable as counsel in programs con- 
templating purchase, sale, merger, or 
expansion of businesses. 

For collection of special information 
and statistical analysis of situations the 
consultant is most useful. When the 
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information sought is confidential, en- 
gagement of an independent engineer 
is preferable to that of a large organiza- 
tion. The individual in his prowling 
is less noticeable and therefore less 
likely to arouse premature publicity. 
An outside engineer can frequently 
bring to light situations within an or- 
ganization which personal interest or 
company politics hide from higher 
management. An acceptable visitor 
may often accomplish by suggestion 
where executive edicts have fallen flat. 
Many people think of the efficiency 
expert as a bespectacled young man 
with a stop-watch measuring the move- 
ments of the ditch digging gang, show- 
ing the men how to hold and swing the 
shovel, how to move more efficiently. 
The object—more dirt per man per day. 
A popular conception, but not a true 
one. Motion studies with stop-watches 
are still made, but usually to set-up 
bases for wages and to find out what 
certain kinds of work cost. The man- 
agement engineer to-day is not so much 
concerned with increasing the output 


of a ditch digger. The diggers might 


resent it. They have unions and votes. 
What the engineer does is to find out 
how the dirt could be dug better and 
more easily—perhaps by machinery; 
and he is primarily interested in find- 
ing out whether or not the ditch need 
be dug at all. 

Let me tell of a couple of cases which 
illustrate how the engineer works. 
Names and products are imaginary but 
the situations are real. These are typi- 
cal, but it must be kept in mind that 
every business problem is individual 
and often unique. I never met an ex- 
ecutive who did not say “But my busi- 
ness is different.” And, in a very true 
sense, he is right. 

The Invisible Wig Company makes 
wigs. Years ago wig making was a 
big business and there were scores of 
competitors. Now there are only four 
companies in the field. The engineer- 
consultant found that the Invisible 
Company was well managed, had little 
overhead, and no deadwood on its pay- 
1oll. He studied manufacturing and 
selling methods and saw little oppor- 


(Continued on page 48) 


“The qualified consultant contributes to business health by creating better cost and pro- 
duction control systems, simplifying paper work, developing incentives, streamlining the 
organization, valuing jobs, improving the arrangement of factory facilities, and serving 
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. . where knowledge and experience bring worthwhile results.” 
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THROUGH THE SIMPLE USE OF COLOR, APPLIED FUNCTIONALLY RATHER THAN 

ARTISTICALLY, INDUSTRY HAS AT ITS COMMAND A MEDIUM TO PROMOTE 

BETTER EFFICIENCY, SAFETY, AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. APPLICATION OF 

COLOR TO A PORTION OF THE ABOVE MACHINE GIVES OBSERVERS A CHANCE 
TO STUDY ITS EFFECT IN INCREASING VISIBILITY. 


PHOT 


AID TO GETTING WORK DONE 


FABER BIRREN 


Color Consultant 


FEW years ago the applied duction and maximum human efh- 
science of color conditioning was vir- ciency. Because so many tasks per- 
tually unknown to American industry. formed in industry required critical 
Many of its early applications had the _ use of the eyes, it was obvious that the 
novelty of a fad because of the rarity brightness and color of the working 


OLOR IS BEING APPLIED 
IN A CONTINUALLY WIDER EXTENT 
IN FACTORIES AND OFFICES TO RE- 
DUCE EYESTRAIN AND DRAW AT- 


of seeing color used on the harsh brick environment were important. Glare TENTION TO HAZARDS. WHAT 
walls and steel equipment of a factory. and adverse eye adjustments brought RECENT DISCOVERIES HAVE CKRE- 
Yet functional color had had its origin about by wrong contrasts in the field ATED A NEW APPROACH TO COLOR 


CONDITIONING? MEASURED FROM 
A DOLLAR AND CENTS VIEW-POINT 
WHAT SUCCESS IS THE FUNCTIONAL 


in the hospital field and had been suc- of view not only caused eyestrain and 
cessfully tried in schools. Although fatigue but lowered manual skill and 





the mere idea of color implied beauty badly affected morale. USE OF COLOR ACHIEVING IN (1) 
and esthetics, it was clear that other and The advantages of color were pro- INCREASING PRODUCTION, (2) DE- | 
more serious purposes were to be served. moted to increase production, improve CREASING LOST-TIME ACCIDENTS? 






War years demanded maximum pro- human skill and quality of workman- 
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ship, lower the frequency of accidents, 
and raise the standards of plant appear- 
ance and maintenance. Through color, 
management could do a better produc- 
tion job and a better job of industrial 
relations. 

To-day the economic and human 
aspects of color are better known. 
Many lessons have been learned, many 
reliable facts brought forth. It is the 
purpose of this article to record the ac- 
complishments of several years of color 
research and to make a fair and compe- 
tent estimate of its value to American 
industry. 

That color conditioning is a unique 
science, little related to art or interior 
decoration, is now well understood. 
Color for its own sake is never enough. 
It is fallacious to assume, for example, 
that people work any harder or any 
better because of the delight provided 
by a striking use of color. In itself, 
color may be distracting and may 
readily compete for human attention, 
drawing it away from a task and setting 
up meaningless competition, Color 
conditioning is not in the least interest- 
ed in personal opinions about color or 
artistic notions as to its emotional ap- 
peal. Quite to the contrary, the best 
of scientific practise requires that color 
be applied to make seeing easier, to 
smooth out unfavorable contrasts, min- 
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imize constant eye adjustments, draw 
attention to tasks and hazards—objec- 
tives which, fortunately, may follow 
technical method and be accurately 
measured in their effectiveness. 


Progressed the Hard Way 


While there are no positive criteria 
to judge the color treatment of a hotel 
lobby, a theater, or the living room of 
a home, color conditioning in industry 
is almost entirely concerned with fac- 
tual and statistical results. Emotional 
factors are set aside for such palpable 
facts as production records, accident 
rates, and medical studies which chart 
the state of the human eye under dif- 
ferent working conditions. Color con- 
ditioning has progressed the hard way 
by proving its worth and building its 
principles upon clinical analyses and 
case histories. 

Good seeing depends upon color and 
brightness relationships in the field of 
view. Visibility is directly related to 
color difference. Too much brightness 
may cause glare; too much darkness 
may cause materials and machines to 
be indistinguishable. Although the 
whole process of seeing may depend 
upon light, it is evident that light has 
meaning solely in terms of the surfaces 
and objects it reveals to the eye. The 
eminent lighting authority, M. Luck- 
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iesh, has written: “A visual task is in- 
separable from its environment ... 
High visibility, ease of seeing, and good 
seeing conditions are overwhelmingly 
the result of good brightness engineer- 
ing.” 

What is quite new to the science of 
seeing is recognition of the fact that 
brightness and color dominate human 
vision; control of them is very often 
more significant than light level itself 
and more difficult to engineer. 

A few years ago seeing problems 
were approached almost wholly in 
terms of light intensity, the factor of 
color being quite secondary. As great- 
er lighting efficiency was achieved 
through technical advancement, good 
illumination of adequate intensity be- 
came economical and practical. Almost 
at once it became obvious that more 


light too frequently caused trouble. Al 
, T 

It often aggravated rather than relieved NT 
TT! 


eyestrain. In some instances produc- 
tion records dropped seriously. 

It is not difficult to explain the vital 
role of color in illumination and to 
point out that color conditioning is of 
great importance in establishing an 
ideal seeing condition. Because of a 
phenomenon known as color constancy, 
the human eye sees with relatively 
equal facility and ease under widely 
different light intensities. It is observ- 








IN A FACTORY: THE SUCCESS OF PRELIMINARY TRIALS IN THE FUNCTIONAL USE 
COLOR RESULTED IN SPECIFICATIONS BEING WRITTEN FOR MORE THAN 100 ACRES 
FACILITIES IN THE CATERPILLAR TRACTOR COMPANY PLANT. SCIENTIFIC PRA! 

THUS ADDED EXTRA VALUES TO THE NECESSARY MAINTENANCE COSTS FOR PAINT! 
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AN OFFICE: A TWO-YEAR STUDY SUPERVISED BY THE U. S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
THE BUSINESS MACHINES SECTION OF A GOVERNMENT BUREAU SHOWED A 5.5 PER 
NT INCREASE IN EFFICIENCY AFTER THE INTRODUCTION OF BETTER LIGHT AND 
TTER COLOR—WORTH $139 PER WORKER OVER A YEARLY PERIOD. . . . . . « 


able to all persons that seeing is efh- 
ciently performed in Winter as well as 
Summer, on clear days or cloudy days, 
in full light or moderate shadow. Now 
that light engineering has brought arti- 
ficial illumination well above the dim 
levels of the past, degree of intensity 
Any 
plant or office may now have all the 


light it wishes, 


is no longer the chief concern. 


Thus where the light 
problem ends, the color problem begins. 

In this connection, Ernst Simonson 
and Josef Brozek have reported in a 
recent issue of the Journal of the Opti- 
cal Society of America (April 1948): 
“In general, illumination engineers 
tend to exaggerate the effect of varia- 
tions in the illumination level.” After 
a very complete set of tests these two 
investigators were unable to note much 
difference in ocular fatigue under light 
levels ranging from 5 to 300 foot- 
candles. They thus found reason to 
conclude: “The,only possible interpre- 
tation is that fatigue trends resulting 
from visual work must be produced by 


When high levels of illumination fail 
to relieve fatigue or to improve human 
eficiency, the cause may often be traced 
to poor control of color in the working 
environment. The most common er- 
ror has been to use too much whiteness 
or brightness for the sake of high foot- 
candle readings. Yet high lighting 
efficiency may go hand in hand with 
low human efficiency—and for a very 
simple reason. 

White vs. Softer Tone 

Where, for example, an equal vol- 
ume of light (footcandles) may be de- 
livered upon two working surfaces, one 
having a white surrounding and one 
a softer background tone, human eyes 
may reach two different adjustments. 
Although the illumination level on the 
two tasks may be the same, the white 
surrounding will constrict the pupil 
opening of the eye and fog vision. The 
softer surrounding will cause no such 
interference and the worker will be 
able to see more clearly and with less 


by 

j components which are common at all — strain. 
illumination levels. The illumination Glare and brilliance are harmful to 
level is by no means the all-important human eyes whether found in lighting 
variable for the development of visual _ fixtures or in surfaces and objects. And 
fatigue.” glare is usually relative to the bright- 
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ness adaptation of the eye. The mere 
striking of a match may produce dis- 
comfort if the eyes are dark-adapted. 
Ii is less blinding to stand at a window 
and look out with the entire field of 
view exposed to brightness than it is 


to peer from the far side of a room 
and attempt to accommodate the eyes 
for a small area of outdoor brightness 
set against a large area of indoor dark- 
ness. 

The fact that is new to the sciences 
of illumination and color is that if ex- 
treme contrasts exist in the same field 
of view, the general light level of an 
interior must be kept down and may 
not safely exceed about 25 footcandles. 
High general light levels become toler- 
able and effective only where the colors 
of walls, floors, machinery, and equip- 
ment can be held relatively light in 
tone and kept as uniform in brightness 
as possible! Where the latter condition 
is attained, light levels approaching full 
daylight may be permitted. Without 
the proper control of color and bright- 
ness, the factor of light alone will not 
meet visual requirements. 

From findings such as I have just 
cited, color conditioning has attained 
scientific status, and industry has ac- 
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cepted it as a sound and profitable con- 
tribution to many of its problems of 
production and labor relations. With 
technical advantages established, man- 
agement is better able to decide upon 
the benefits of color and to determine 
its specific value in industrial practise. 

The functional use of color has noth- 
ing to do with matters of style. It is 
not promoted to sell paint or new 
equipment in brighter finish. It is in- 
tended to pay dividends in increased 
efficiency and the conservation of hu- 
man energy. 

I have been privileged to present the 
scientific aspects of color conditioning 
before two national conventions of the 
medical profession’. Through books 
and special publications, the best prin- 
ciples of color have been assembled for 
use in the graduate training of ophthal- 
mologists. By and large the medical 
profession recognizes that color is in- 
timately related to safe and hygienic 
seeing. Physicans and surgeons in the 
field of vision are to-day devoting speci- 
fic attention to the industrial aspects 
of color in practically every leading 
medical school in America. 

One of the most thorough investiga- 
tions into the value of color in industry 
was published by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board in 1947. Over 








350 companies which had used color 
on a small or large scale were asked to 
comment in a long series of questions. 
The fact that a report was organized was 
in itself significant. Indeed the Board 
admitted a strong interest on the part of 
industry and acknowledged that more 
facts and case histories were needed. 


Impressive Result Stories 


It was found, however, that many 
“companies were unprepared to evalu- 
ate their programs primarily because of 
the difficulty involved in measuring the 
effects of a service as intangible as 
color.” Yet despite the newness of the 
science of color conditioning, the facts 
divulged were quite impressive. 

64.7 per cent of the companies stated 
that color had improved lighting. 

27.9 per cent reported production in- 
creases. 

30.9 per cent noted an improvement 
in the quality of work performed. 

19.1 per cent commented favorably 
on reduced eyestrain and fatigue. 

14.7 per cent credited color for re- 
duced absenteeism. 

All-in-all, 75 per cent of the compan- 
ies were entirely or well satisfied with 
their color programs; 5.9 per cent were 
not satisfied; 19.1 per cent had no opin- 
ion one way or the other. 
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A competent and reliable evaluation 
of color has been prepared by the Public 
Buildings Administration in Washing- 
ton and the United States Public 
Health Service®. This involved a two- 
year investigation of work production 
in a government office and was singu- 
lar in that all details were carefully 
guided by authorities in the fields of 
vision, illumination, and color. Pro- 
duction data were assembled by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. 

A controlled study was undertaken 
to measure the working efficiency of a 
group of employees using business ma- 
chines. Three conditions were ana- 
lyzed: (1) the original room; (2) with 
the addition of new lighting fixtures; 
(3) with the further addition of color. 

The fact that uniform brightness is 
essential to efficient and comfortable 
seeing has, from the medical stand- 
point, been confirmed by the above re- 
port. Under the first condition, the 
highest brightness in the room mea- 
(Continued on page 41) 


1 Proceedings of a Conference on Industrial Ophthal- 
mology, Columbia University Press, New York 1947; The 
Specification of Illumination and Color in Industry, Faber 
Birren, Transactions of the American Academy of Ophthal- 
mology and Otolaryngology, January-February 1947. 

2 The Use of Color in Industry, a Report by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, New York 1947. 

3 The Influence of Lighting, Eyesight, and Environment 
upon Work Production, report of a two-year study made 
jointly by the Public Buildings Administration and the 
United States Public Health Service, Washington 1947. 


FABER BIRREN 


A NATIONALLY known 


color consultant as well as a pioneer in 
the functional use of color, Mr. Birren has 
selected colors for all manner of places— 
from big industrial plants, office buildings, 
and department stores to railway coaches, 
buses, street-cars, and filling stations. He 
likewise designs colors for consumer 
goods. During the war this color scien- 
tist devised a safety code.-which was wide- 
ly utilized in defense plants and by the 
Armed Forces. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and of the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, Mr. Birren experimented 
in his studio in Westport, Connecticut, 
before organizing Faber Birren & Com- 
pany in 1940. He is the author of twelve 
books and of numerous magazine articles. 
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ANY merchants are wonder- 
ing why they are losing customers in 
these days of keen competition. To 
throw light on this problem, the author 
and some of his research students made 
a survey in 1948. A questionnaire, 
drawn up by the author, was distributed 
by competent investigators to represen- 
tative store patrons in small towns, 
medium size cities, and one large city 
in Oregon. 

The questionnaire was filled in by 
customers who were advised not to sign 
their names or designate the names of 
stores in any of the 26 retail classifi- 
cations considered. There were 21,755 
answers given for all kinds of stores, 
1,872 answers given for women’s wear 
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N. H. COMISH 


Professor of Business Administration 
University of Oregon 


shops, and 2,619 answers set down for 
department stores. 

Part of the results of this survey is 
in the chart (page 22). A glance at 
the chart shows that of all the reasons 
given by customers for discontinuing 
trade in all types of stores combined 
and in women’s wear shops, high prices 
ranks first, although it was second in 
the case of department stores. 

Poor quality stands second as a rea- 
son causing patrons to withdraw their 
trade from all sorts of stores taken as 
a whole, but it is fifth among the causes 
in the instance of women’s wear shops 
and fourth in the case of department 
stores. Delay in store services is third in 
the case of all retail institutions taken 





+ FRIENDLY ATTENTION HOLDS A CUSTOMER’’—CUSHING PHOTOGRAPH 
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together, but it is sixth in the instance 
of women’s wear shops and third in the 
case of department stores. 

The indifference of salespeople is 
very high as a cause for discontinuing 
trade. While on a percentage basis it 
is only fourth in the instance of all 
stores combined, it is third in the case 
of women’s wear shops and first in 
the instance of department stores. 

Misrepresentation of merchandise is 
fifth in the case of all retail establish- 
ments taken as a whole, but is just 
eighth in the instance of women’s wear 
shops and merely eleventh in the case 
of department stores. Over-insistence 
ot salespeople is more important as a 
reason for transferring patronage else- 
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where in women’s wear shops and de- 
partment stores than misrepresentation 
of goods, but less significant in all types 
of stores combined. Haughtiness of 
salespeople is pretty vital in the case 
of women’s wear shops and department 
stores, ranking among causes second 
and fifth respectively—although merely 
seventh in the case of all kinds of retail 
establishments taken as a whole. 

The other reasons given by customers 
for discontinuing trade at stores they 
formerly patronized are relatively 
minor, They are store arrangement 
or appearance, attempted substitution 
of merchandise, errors, reluctance to 
exchange goods, wrong policies of 
management, tricky methods, ignor- 


ance of goods, and poor advertising. 


The Principal Defect 


A more careful and detailed analysis 
of the figures in the chart, however, 
gives a different emphasis to high prices 
of goods and poor quality merchandise 
as reasons for withdrawing trade from 
the stores under consideration. While 
it is true that these reasons are vital 
causes for stopping patronage at stores, 
inefhcient salesmanship plays a greater 
role than either of the former reasons. 

Inefficient salesmanship is partly re- 
flected through delay in store services, 
the indifference of salespeople, the mis- 
representation of goods, over-insistence 
and haughtiness of salespeople, at- 
tempted substitution of items, errors, 
tricky methods, and ignorance of mer- 
chandise. If the percentages of frequen- 
cies for these causes be added, the total 
figures far outweigh either the reason 
of high prices or poor quality goods 
as causes for discontinuing trade. 

Indeed, the figures stand at 51.72 per 
cent for inefhcient salesmanship as 
against 23.59 and 12.31 per cent for 
high prices and poor quality merchan- 
dise in the case of all kinds of retail 
institutions taken together. For 
women’s wear shops, they stand at 55.99 
per cent for inefficient salesmanship as 
against 19.93 per cent and 10.37 per cent 
respectively for high prices and poor 
quality goods. For department stores 
the figures are 63.97 per cent for inefh- 
cient salesmanship as against 13.91 per 
cent for high prices and 10.08 per cent 
for poor quality merchandise. 

But it is hardly fair to attribute en- 
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tirely as faults to salespeople the delay 
in store services, errors, attempted sub- 
stitution of goods, and tricky methods. 
Undoubtedly, retail officials must share 
in these defects. But when allowance is 
made for sharing in these faults, inefh- 
cient salesmanship, which combines 
several reasons in the study, is still the 
most significant cause for the discon- 
tinuance of trade at all types of retail 
establishments taken together and at 
women’s wear shops and department 
stores. 

How then can many merchants help 
stop the loss of customer trade? First 
of all, by training their salespeople in 
a favorable approach to patrons; one 
that is prompt, pleasant, courteous, and 
businesslike. Second, by inspiring their 
salespeople to acquire an adequate 
knowledge of merchandise. The very 
least that a salesperson should know is 
the origin of his merchandise, of what 
it is made, how to use it, how to keep 
it properly when not in use, its location, 
and price lines. 

Third, by determining what selling 
appeals to employ. Fourth, by know- 
ing how to answer effectively and ade- 
quately the common objections to buy- 
ing. Fifth, by learning how to close 
sales effectively and without offense. Or 
briefly, “How to sell goods that won't 
come back to customers who will.” 

Sixth, by realizing that many retailers 
should lower some of their prices. It 
seems as if too many merchants have for- 
gotten that there are two ways to make 
a profit. One method is that of charg- 
ing high prices, resulting in slow stock 
turnovers. The other method is that 
of charging lower prices, resulting in 
more rapid stock turnovers. This 
method they seemingly have forgotten. 
But a sufficient loss of trade might 
prompt their memories for the good 
of themselves and the public. Let us 
hope however that the time of prompt- 
ing will not be lengthened to any re- 
tailer’s ruination. 

Finally, some store operators might 
buy more wisely in accordance with 
customer demand and improve their 
management so that patrons will ap- 
prove it in a greater degree. These are 
some of the methods that will help to 
hold customers and, perhaps, regain 


some that have been lost. 
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PRODUCTION 


? 

ae the business man may 
expect in 1949 may be answered to some 
extent by viewing the record of 1948. 
The levels reached during the past year 
in production, employment, income, 
prices, trade, and failures are important 
indicators in directing the business man 
through the coming year. 

By the end of 1g48 many of these in- 
dicators had reached unprecedented 
heights. Some had dipped slightly from 
record peaks, some continued to rise 
fractionally, but generally they were 
maintained at what might be consid- 
ered a plateau—a very high plateau. 

Despite some exceptions, business in 
1948 was at a peacetime level that had 
Whether 


it will continue at that level, increase, 


never before been reached. 


or decline is a question for the future. 
The relative possibility of these changes 
actually occurring in 1949 is a question 
for the present; this may be answered 
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by a close analysis of the different 


indicators. 


GF hide Industrial 
POUUCMHONW veached a record 
peacetime level in October; in each 
month of 1948 it has exceeded the pre- 


output 


vious peaks that were attained in the 
preceding year. While November holi- 
days, scattered strikes, and transporta- 
tion difficulties hampered some indus- 
tries, over-all production was sustained 


Industrial Production 
















Seasonally Adjusted Index: 1935-1939==100; Federal Reserve Board 
1945 1946 1947 1948 

January 234 160 189 193 
February 236 152 189 194 
March 163 190 191 
April 165 187 188 
May 159 135 192 
June 2 170 134 
July 21 172 176 
August 18 
September 16 
October 162 
November 168 
December 163 132 192 





* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 
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“yp? 
-SUIDANCE DURING THE COM- 
ING YEAR MAY BE PARTLY DRAWN 
FROM THE RECORDS OF THE 
past. How HIGH IS EMPLOY- 
MENT .... AT WHAT LEVEL 
Is INCOME .... HOW MUCH IS 
PRODUCTION INCREASING... . 
HOW GooD Is BUSINESS? THE 
ANSWERS TO THESE QUESTIONS 
WILL LIGHT THE WAY IN 1949. 











FINANCE 


near the very high level of last month. 

Many industries operated at all-time 
record high levels during October, No- 
vember, and early December. Among 
these were the oil, steel, electric power, 
and paperboard industries. Bituminous 
coal output dipped moderately, but it 
compared very favorably with the high 
production mark of a year ago. 

Automobile production fell fraction- 
ally in November as holiday closings 
prevented assemblers from attaining 
the record high reached in October. 
With the resumption of full scale opera- 
tions in early December, the output of 
motor vehicles rose rapidly. 

These record production levels were 
being maintained against an unusually 
large volume of orders. While unfilled 
orders were not piling up as in the days 
immediately following the end of the 
war, many manufacturers were oper- 


ating against large backlogs. This was 
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particularly true among vroducers of 
durable goods. 

The usual mid-year drop in nondur- 
able goods production was sharper in 
1948 than in any other year since the 
war. During the final half of the year 
production in most nondurable goods 
industries was close to the comparable 
1947 levels and was slightly below the 
record wartime peaks. 

The high output of building ma- 
terials helped to remove one of the ob- 
stacles to current building programs. 
A slight seasonal decline appeared in 
the construction industry in November 
although such variations in this in- 
dustry in recent years have been neg- 
ligible. The total value of civil engi- 
neering construction in 1948 was about 
25 per cent above the 1947 level. 


& h / In the middle of 
oan _ 1948 there were 
more men and women employed than 
there had ever been before. Fractional 
declines, mostly seasonal, occurred dur- 
ing the following months and by No- 
vember total employment was almost 
equal to the previous peak that was 
reported in mid-1947. 

Most of the increases in 1948 were the 
result of a rise in nonagricultural em- 
ployment. Employment on the farms 
has been rather steady during the past 
year after considering the usual sea- 
sonal variations, but it has not reached 
the high levels of pre-war years. This 
may reflect to some extent the intro- 
duction of more efficient methods in 
farming. 

The steady decline in unemployment 
during the past three years brought the 
figure in November close to a peace- 
time low. With less than two million 
unemployed persons to draw upon, 
there may be considerable difficulty in 
increasing total employment in the 
near future unless the labor force itself 
increases. 

The total civilian labor force was at 
an all-time high in July of this year. 
The slight declines since then have 
been largely seasonal; the increased 
number of persons in the armed forces 
in recent months have had no marked 
effect upon the ranks of the civilian 
labor force. Any further increases in 
the size of this force will probably be 
very limited. 
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TRADE BAROMETER 
OCTOBER 1948 


INCREASES OVER A YEAR AGO 
[J 0 10 5% KY) 10 10 15% 
ZZ 5 10 10% RBH 15 10 20% 


TRADE ACTIVITY 


% Change from 
Oct. Oct. Sept. 





REGION: 1948 1947 1948 
United States. cccrcccosccscce 306.8 +10.9 + 4.3 

1. New England.......ccccccece 229.0 +10.4 + 4.2 
2. New York City... .cccccccce 250.7 +12.5 -+10.1 
3. Albany, Utica, and Syracuse... 298.0 +14.9 -+26.4 
4- Buffalo and Rochester +17.6 + 1.5 
5. Northern New Jersey +13.6 -+17.0 
GC. PRIS oo viccvcccicsceces +11.9 + 2.8 
9. Pittsburgh . ......000 +18.3 + 7.4 
8. Cleveland ...ccccoscorccccece +18.1 +12.8 
9. Cincinnati and Columbus..... 333-4 +18.4 + 8.4 
10. Indianapolis and Louisville... 342.2 -+-14.0 — 0.3 
BI. Chicago .. ccccccccccccccccce 288.3 +10.4 + 6.9 
Eds TOE, a Kehaced es Vovesesaces 346.8 +15.6 +25.1 
33. Milwaukee ......cccccccccccs 323.1 +12.8 + 7.4 
14. Minneapolis and St. Paul..... 326.2 +10.9 + 9.0 


,, a. Retail stores in 1948 re- 
WAAE ported the highest dollar 
volume of sales in history. Most month- 
ly figures exceeded the corresponding 
level in the previous peak year, 1947. 
While there was almost no seasonal dip 
in retail sales in the Summer months, 
some declines were reported during the 
late Fall. 

Retail volume recovered somewhat 
during early December from the slight 
decline in consumer buying which oc- 
curred in November. The November 
dip in retail sales was generally at- 
tributed to a return to traditional shop- 
ping habits wherein consumers de- 
ferred their purchasing of Christmas 






Employment 
Mithons of Persons: U. S. Bureau of the Census 
1945 1946 

January 52.1 $1.0 . 
February $1.2 x 
March 7-3 
April 58.3 
May 58.7 
June 61.3 
July 616 
August 61.2 
September 60.3 
October 60.1 
November 59-9 
December 51.2 56.3 58.0 
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%. Change from 
Oct. Oct. Sept. 





REGION: 1948 1947 1948 
15. Iowa and Nebraska......eee0e 336.2 +13.7 +13.4 
36. St. Lewis, 2. ccccscsiccocevesce 298.4 + 9.9 + 6.6 
07. NOONE CORY sc'c000.0cackedduwee 337-2 +14.4 -+18.2 
18. Maryland and Virginia....... 303.5 +17.9 + 4.5 
19. North and South Carolina.... 337.5 +14.5 + 1.6 
20. Atlanta and Birmingham..... 415.1 +165 + 5.1 
91 PIE 5-v- 6x cvesdsarcenceowce 77.1 +10.6 — 3.6 
22. Memphis .cccccccccccccccccce 351.8 + 6.2 + 3.4 
23. New Orleans...cccccccccccces 352.8 +12.2 — 0.8 
26, TERRE ciccvacivecdescrecessues 389.3 +14.1 — 1.1 
25. DENVES . . cececsccvccccccoccs 346.9 +15.6 +19.6 
26. Salt Lake City....ccce -» 316.9 + 9.3 + 5.7 
27. Portland and Seattle.. 330-55 +48 + 1.4 
28. San Francisco. .....cee +s 3096 + 6.4 + 2.2 
29. Los Angeles. .....ccccccecese 314.0 + 3.5 + 1.7 


gifts until after Thanksgiving. The 
total dollar volume of November retail 
trade was close to the 1947 level; unit 
volume in some lines was down con- 
siderably. 

Promotional sales of seasonal mer- 
chandise and gifts were frequent; most 
Christmas shoppers were more selective 
than in previous post-war years. While 
volume in some luxury goods increased 
slightly, consumers generally focused 
their attention on moderately priced 
practical gifts. The demand for almost 
all foods was high and steady. Some 
types of apparel were popular, but over- 
all volume in both women’s and men’s 
clothing declined slightly. 


Retail Sales 


Seasonally Adjusted Index: 1935-193y=100; U. S. Department of Commerce 
1945 1946 1947 1948 
282 





January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 216 282 323 336° 
December 217 287 329 


* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 
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SIGNIFICANT INDICATORS 


COMPILED BY THE PUBLISHERS OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 


More detailed figures appear in Dun's StatisticaL REVIEW. 





WHOLESALE Foop Price INDEX 


The index is the sum total of the price per pound of 31 
commodities in general use. It is not a cost-of-living 
index: 

1948 1947 1948 
Dec. 14..$6.21 Dec. 16.. High July 13. .$7.36 
Dec. 7. 6.33 Dec. 9.. 7.12 Low Dec. 14.. 6.2% 
Nov. 30.. 6.36 De: 366 747 1947 
Nov. 23.. 6.38 Nov. 25.. 7.06 High Dec. 30. .$7.24 
Nov. 16.. 6.37 Nov. 18.. 6.95 Low May 20.. 5.95 


Datty WHOLESALE Price INDEX 


The index is prepared from the spot closing prices of 30 
basic commodities (1930-1932=100). 








y 1948. — 
Dec. Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. 
Bscoe 271.52 269.45 272.52 280.87 Pee 
Bees 271.36 Sant 272.41 280.10 280.89 
a 271.91 269.76 + ..06 278.69 280.84 
Gs 271.92 270.78 271.76 278.17 281.60 
<5 F save 271.09 271.37 t cece 280.33 
6.. 272.07 271.13 272.37 cine 281.16 
Fos 271.12 T caus 274.40 277.97 281.41 
Si. 270.87 270.20 275.30 279.68 © cate 
Osx 270.30 270.93 274.78 280.29 281.20 
20: 269.49 270.74 fT ecco 280.44 280.22 
oe 268.75 © 00 274.67 280.45 280.81 
(iiss Aves 270.71 cue pane 282.15 
13; 268.59 270.28 274.05 280.93 282.07 
oe 268.20 | eee 273.17 280.78 281.99 
Mase jncawee 270.38 273.05 281.12 + case 
36rd earaes ° 271.10 273.19 280.54 281.35 
Recce  Saatow 271.20 f cece 279.80 280.41 
18.. 270.58 273.73 279.82 280.07 
ae 271.45 274.13 T case 279.13 
Sevens 271.78 273.74 279.08 278.13 
Miva. ‘s . eee 273.46 278.72 277.67 
aaa 272.22 273.11 277.63 | wee 
a 272.79 272.60 277.23 275.68 
ee 272.51 fT cove 276.76 274.65 
>, 3 P Save 271.50 275.61 276.68 
26. oe 270.86 270.31 cues 278.05 
27.. os 270.84 270.89 272.41 279.19 
Mises “disebe eee 269.82 273.88 278.29 
> ee 271.80 270.11 273.46 ee asa 
Seses ‘saene 272.31 269.73 272.48 278.12 
Ca ae y eee 279.46 
+ Sunday. * Markets closed. 


But_pinc Permit Va_urs—21s CirtiFs 


Geographical -——— November, P. Ct. 





Regions: 1948 1947 Change 
New England. ....+«« $17,918,084 $18,533,566 — 3.3 
Middle Atlantic. . 2 72,082,825 63,652,756 + 13.2 
South Atlantic. ...... 25,962,852 29,790,487 — 12.8 
Bost Genttal.. o.o.50 46,548,545 56,969,115 — 18.3 
South Central. ....... 36,698,603 35,193,383 + 4.3 
West Cental. c6ocsccs 16,039,423 18,958,112 — 15.4 
Mountain wedeae ease 14,430,964 6,753,071 +-113.7 
Re ee 53,293,276 50,971,425 — I1.1 





$282,974,572 $289,822,815 — 2.4 
$49,415,458 $34,383,467 + 43.7 
$233,559,114 $255,439,348 — 8.6 


Total U. S.ccocccccece 


Outside N. Y. City... 


Tue Farture Recorp 










Nov. Oct. Nov. P.C. 
Dun’s Farture INDEX® 1948 1948 1947 Chg.t 
Unadjusted ......... =r 22.9 21.1 17.3 + 32 
Adjusted, seasonally.... 22.9 24.0 17.1 + 34 
NUMBER OF FAILURES... 460 461 313 + 47 
Numser By Size oF Dest 
UNDER $5,000........+ 70 78 65+ 8 
$5 ,000-$25,000 .. 246 240 143 + 72 
$25 ,000-$100,000 . 105 101 73+ 44 
$100,000 and over.....- 39 42 32-+ 22 
Number sy INpustry Groups 
Manufacturing ........ 129 112 1244+ 4 
Wholesale Trade 55 69 26 +112 
Retail Trade...... ‘se 208 188 115 + 81 
Construction ......-.++ 37 40 25+ 48 
Commercial Service.... 31 52 23 + 35 


(Liabilities in thousands) 
Current LIABILITIES..4¢0+ $24,416 $101,060 $16,345 + 49 
Tora LIABILITIES.....602 25,059 103,175 16,624 + 51 





* Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises, former- 
ly called Dun’s INso_tveNcy INDEX. 
+ Per cent change of November 1948 from November 1947. 


DUN ’ §S 


i a, a a a 


Faitures By Divisions oF INDUSTRY 


(Current liabilities in 
_ thousands of dollars) 


MINING, MANUFACTURING, oe 


Mining—Coal, Oil, Misc.... 
Food and Kindred Products 
Textile Mill Prods., Apparel 
Lumber, Lumber Products... 
Paper, Printing, Publishing. 
Chemicals, Allied Products. 
Leather, Leather Products... 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products. 
Iron, Steel, and Products... 


Machinety « ccccccseccce eee 
Transportation Equipment. . 
Miscellaneous .........++ oe 


WHOLESALE TRADE....seee08 
Food and Farm Products... 
MOURNED dencascidescvccane 
Dry Goods. . 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 
Chemicals and Drugs..... m 
Motor Vehicles, Equipment. 
Miscellaneous . 


RETAIL TRADE. .cccccccecces 





Apparel and Accessories.... 
Furniture, Home Furnishings 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 


Automotive Group. ....+++. 
Ezting, Drinking Places.... 
Drug Stores. . ..ccccccccccs 
Miscellaneous ......-ssee8 ° 
CONSTRUCTION coscssesceces 


General Bldg. Contractors.. 
Building Sub-contractors. .. 
Other Contractors......++++ 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE. . seoee 


Number Liabilities 
7—Jan.- Nov. -—Jan.-Nov.w 
1948 1947 1948 1047 


1,326 1,163 108,312 121,790 





17 101,921 572 
162 95 13,218 18,855 
148 95 5,953 4,906 
240 161 8,887 12,804 

53 29 2,920 =«—-1,043 

47 54 3,315 9,900 

60 42 2,155 2,342 

42 30 ©2,572~=—«:11,710 

7 70 8,649 5,210 
205 268 34,891 37,948 

41 46 8,192 9,400 
238 263 15,639 17,010 
610 414 23,882 20,171 
163 89 69,174 6,803 

20 19 619 983 

16 9 460 630 

52 33 «1,916 2,628 

33 19 623 453 

33 261,176 552 
293 219 «69,914 ‘8,122 

1,968 1,099 35,572 19,551 
494 195 6,072 2,528 

78 47 =+-1,232—s«1,142 
283 161 4,831 2.457 
193 166 3,543 2,490 
141 47 2.434 ~=—-1,498 
178 127. 5,592 2,010 
374 201 8,317 5,224 

42 21 773 264 
184 134 2,778 1,938 


375 213 13,213 6,756 


144 74 «7,867 4,381 
207 130 3,907. ——«:1,612 

24 9 1,439 763 
442 270 97,856 27,281 


New Business Incorporations By STATES 


Alabama .....+-ssse0e ee 
ASIZONE « cccccccsccee oe 
RORAOOES o Kcccavccccees 
CAMEO 6 c-occiceiscuve 
CeReens . « ccccccccccce 






Connecticut 
Delaware .... 
PIOSIAS 2. ccccccccccece 
CEL oc acceessveecae 
REED & vvcccdsccccceces 
Illinois ... 
Indiana .. 
TOWa cecoe cocccccccece 
Kansas .... 
Kentucky .....-2--eeeee 
Louisiana .. 
Maine ..... eecccveccces e 
Maryland .ccccccccccses 
Massachusetts . ....---++ 
Michigan... 
Minnesota .. 
Mississippi .... 
MiSSOUFI ...eceseeeeeeee 
Montana oeee. cocceecee 
Nebraska . 
NEVEES cc ccccccocescoce 
New Hampshire. ....... 
New Jersey. ....cccccece 
New Mexico. .....ececee 
New York.... duvees 



















Ohio. 
Oklahoma .... 
Oregon ..... 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island. . 
South Carolina. ....... 
North Dakota. ......++ 
Tennessee .....- 
Texas . ee 
Utalt . cecccccccces cee 
Vermont . . ecoeeeesees 

Vis Qimid .ccccccces 
Washington ...... 
West Virginia. .... 


Wisconsin ........ 7 
Wyoming .....--..+++ 
Total 48 States...... eee 


Ten 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Months 
1948 1948 1947 1948 
49 59 87 666 
49 61 59 640 
2. 48 59 486 
586 531 751 6,673 


50 58 72 655 


96 107 133 1,250 
171 198 222 «=. 2,042 
265 233 9389 =. 2,768 

88 88 142 -1,108 


21 13 21 284 


393 368 504 4,589 
98 138 146 = 1,309 
52 41 80 594 
52 32 64 516 
62 66 124 72 


67 61 95 845 
23 23 47 316 
99 121 178 
214 192 320 
275 283) 277 2,713 
79 72-123 


386 435 «95582 4,720 
15 32 2. 230 
1,591 1,597 2,406 19,153 
105 95 129—s«11,,216 


10 16 11 164 
4,507 

go 107 933 
64 63 98 751 
2,747 
35 48 69 591 
47 52 75 599 
16 9 16 202 
86 78 108 928 
3,191 
32 22 37 350 
17 15 16 177 
1,118 
1,370 
53 55 113 811 





102 109 159-1328 
24 15 20 279 
6,774 6,930 9,609 82,355 


LAN US OSs 


The Dun’s Review trade barometer, 
measuring the level of consumer buy- 
ing in terms of the 1935-1939 average 
level, fell 4.6 per cent in November to 
292.7 (preliminary). This barometer, 
adjusted for seasonal variations and the 
number of business days in the month, 
was 0.5 per cent above the 291.2 of a 
year ago. 

The final barometer for October at 
306.8 was 4.3 per cent above Septem- 
ber’s 294.2 and was close to peak levels. 
It was 10.9 per cent above the October 
1947 barometer of 276.7. 

Consumer buying in the 29 regions 
was without exception above a year ago. 
Gains varied from a low of 3.5 per cent 
in the Los Angeles Region (29) to 18.4 
per cent in the Cincinnati and Colum- 
bus Region (9). 

The bar smeters for those regions in 
the Northeastern section of the country 
continued to be among the lowest. The 
lowest barometer for the fourth con- 
secutive month was that for the North- 
ern New Jersey Region (5). 

The barometers for the Southern and 
Southwestern regions remained well 
above the national average. At 415.1, 
the barometer for the Atlanta and Bir- 
mingham Region (20) was the highest. 

Wholesale order volume declined 
slightly in November but remained 
close to the level of a year ago. While 
there was a sharp rise in re-order vol- 
ume for some seasonal and holiday 
goods in the early part of December, 
many retailers intensified their promo- 
tional campaigns in order to reduce 
inventories. 


Sn The volume of consumer 
7NCOME buying and business gen- 
erally is largely dependent upon per- 
sonal income. By the end of the third 
quarter of 1948 personal income, which 
has risen steadily since 1941, reached a 
new all-time peak. In terms of an an- 
nual rate it was close to $215 billion. 

This huge volume of potential spend- 
ing power was considerably larger than 
the $72.6 billion in 1939 and far ex- 
ceeded the $85.1 billion in 1929. Of 
this income about 10 per cent went to 
farmers and farm workers. Nearly 63 
per cent was paid out in the form of 
wages and salaries. Dividends and per- 
sonal interest income accounted for ap- 
proximately 8 per cent. 
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He happened to be a lawyer... 
had just been given the job of 
planning an investment program 
for a widow —and promptly 
asked us to help. 

Of course, being a customer, 
he was already familiar with our 
Research Division... knew that 
it devotes all its time to planning 
just such programs, supplying 
the information asked for in hun- 
dreds of letters each week, ap- 
praising securities and portfolios 
without charge to anybody— 
whether a customer or not! 

He thought Research would be 
glad to help—and it was! 

The sum involved was fifty 
thousand dollars—but could just 
as well have been five thousand 
—or five hundred thousand! 

The lady was a widow; so 
naturally the plan had to stress 
conservation of principal, conti- 
nuity of income. Research picked 
eleven securities ... gave good 


reasons for each selection... in- 
cluded recent market prices, 
probable annual income—and 


sent what we thought was a satis- 
factory ‘letter to a customer”’. 

If you’d like to see this actual 
sample of a Merrill Lynch ser- 
vice, we'll be glad to send you a 
copy. But why not get a report on 
your own Situation? Just ask for 
an analysis of your own holdings 
... the available facts on any se- 
curities that might interest you 
... sensible suggestions on how 
to invest any amount of surplus 
funds. There’s no charge, no ob- 
ligation. You can visit our office 
yourself, or write direct to— 


Department U-2 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 














DuN’s 












Consumers’ Price Index 


Index: 1935-1939==100, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 





1945 1946 1947 1948 
January 127.5 129.9 153-3 
February 126.9 129.6 153-2 
March 126.8 130.2 156.3 9 
April 131.1 169.3 
May 179-5 
June 171.7 
July 173-7 
August 174-5 
September 174-5 
October 173.6 
November 173-8" 
December 
* Approximation; figure trom quoted source not available. 


In recent months there has been al- 
most no change in average weekly 
earnings in manufacturing industries. 
Personal income has also remained 
steady at a record high. It is likely 
that no marked changes will occur in 
the general income level in the near 
future although scattered demands for 
higher wages may be anticipated. The 
number and size of such demands will 
be determined to some extent by the 


level of prices. 

Y : Consumers have been faced 
PME with rising prices since 
1939. During the war years the gen- 
eral level was artificially restricted to 
moderate monthly increases. This re- 
striction was partly successful in oppos- 
ing the inflationary forces that began 
long before the war, but received their 
greatest impetus during the war. 

With the removal of price controls 
the Consumers’ Price Index compiled 
by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics rose rapidly. By the middle 
of 1948 it reached a peak nearly 75 per 
cent above the 1939 level. Since then 
it has been fairly steady. Some frac- 
tional declines were reported in Octo- 
ber and November largely as a result 
of lower prices for food. 

Wholesale prices levelled off near 
mid-1g48 and some slight dips occurred 
in the following months. Despite these 
declines, the general level remained 
well above that of a year ago. While 
the prices for many foods fell noticeably 
in October and November, the prices 
for commodities other than farm prod- 
ucts and food were virtually unchanged. 

The general wholesale price level 
may be expected to remain somewhat 
steady for the present. Some further 
declines will occur in some lines, but 
these will be largely offset by moderate 
It is difficult to 
foresee any marked changes occurring 


increases in other lines. 


in the over-all wholesale price level al- 
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Wholesale Commodity Prices 


tndex: 1926100; U. S Burean of Labor Statistics 









1945 1946 1947 1948 
January 104.9 107.1 142.0 165.7 
February 105.2 107-7 145.2 160.¢ 
March 105-3 108.9 150.0 - 
April 105-7 110.2 I 2. 
May 106.0 11L.o a 163.9 
June 106.1 147-7 166.2 
July 105.9 150.6 168.7 
August 105.7 i 153-7 169.5 
September 105.2 . 157-4 168.6 
October ; 134.1 158.5 165.0 
November 106.8 139.7 159.6 164.4° 
December 107.1 140.9 163.2 +4 


* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 


though numerous small changes in in- 
dividual lines are probable. 


Y, Industrial stock prices 
mstiisaitueiiaal dropped sharply follow- 
ing the preliminary announcements of 


the November election returns. Some 
slight increases occurred by the middle 
of the month, but these were followed 
by further moderate declines. 

Trading volume in the New York 
Stock Exchange subsided shortly after 
the post-election wave that reached con- 
siderable proportions. During the lat- 
ter half of November and early Decem- 
ber trading was at a moderately high 
level. 

The selling of Government bonds, 
which had resulted in large purchases 
by the Federal Reserve Banks to sup- 
port the established price, halted rather 
suddenly in November. Many Federal 
Reserve Banks were able to dispose of 
some of their holdings as buying rose. 
The increase in the demand for Gov- 
ernment bonds was not particularly 
large. 

Commercial, industrial, and agricul- 
tural loans rose to a new high by mid- 
November. They declined slightly in 
the following weeks which was unusual 
in the light of the year-end rise in 1947. 
4, Business failures were 
Funes virtually unchanged in 


November at 460, one less than in the 
preceding month. The number of fail- 
ures was 47 per cent above those of a 
year ago and exceeded those in any 
other November since 1942. They 
were considerably less than the 1,042 
reported in 1940. 

According to the Farure INbex, 
businesses were failing at the rate of 
23 a year for every 10,000 concerns; 
this was more than the 17 a year ago, 
but was well below the 60 in 1940. This 
index, seasonally adjusted, projects the 
monthly failures to an annual rate. 
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Recordak is a trade-mark 





The liabilities involved in November 
PACIFIC failures fell sharply from the unusually 


| | | high level of the previous month. The 


total of $24,416,000 was the highest 
November figure since 1932. 
° Failures in the retail trade rose to 
our C oice 208, the highest monthly total during 
of 
V A 
Service between 
Chica 0 and The number with liabilities from $100,- 
q 000 to $1,000,000 remained unchanged 
at 36. Slight declines were reported in 
gers. Superb Dining-car meals... | about evenly divided between warborn 
restful Club and Lounge cars...and_ | and pre-war businesses; failures are less 
a smooth roadbed add to the pleas- frequent among older businesses. 


the past five years. Manufacturing 
h PACI FIC COAST the number of failures with liabilities 
t é of less than $5,000 and also with liabili- 
ure of your journey — from begin- 


UNION 





















failures rose moderately, while failures 

in other industry and trade groups were 
less numerous than in the preceding 
month. 

There was a moderate monthly in- 
crease in the number of failures involv- 
ing liabilities from $5,000 to $100,000. 

zi 
FZ ties of more than $1,000,000. In all size 
groups the total number of failures ex- 
ceeded the corresponding 1947 levels. 
Union Pacific's daily Streamliners Businesses begun in the post-war 
provide splendid accommodations period accounted for 62 per cent of the 
month’s failures. The remaining 38 
for both Pullman and Coach passen- per cent of the month’s casualties were 
. Industrial Stock Prices 
ning to end. Monthly Average of Daily Index: Dow-Jones 


1945 6 1947 1948 


January 153-95 176.10 176.26 
February 181.54 
March 


Seamlue CTY OF LOS ANGELES’ 


‘ July 
Between Chicago-Los Angeles | Avgust 
September 
October 
November 


Smmle' CY OF SAN FRANCISCO’ | 


Between Chicago-San Francisco BanK CLEARINGS—INDIVIDUAL CITIES 
(Thousands of dollars) 







168.94 42 176.60 
174.38 179-18 




















° “ u 7——-November—— % 
CITY OF PORTLAND ios a7 Chae 

ee a 2,130,710 1,897,707 +12.3 

Ch Pustleand Philadelphia ...... sets ae 3:538,000 T's 
i -Portlan BUG: << <cscue seen 370,881 338,619 

Between a Pittsburgh ......... 1,356,187 1,091,252 -+24.3 

Cleveland . .cccsssc 1,438,887 1,221,937 +17.8 

. Cincinnstl <é.<.--+- 780,104 673,770 +15.8 

ALL STREAMLINER COACH SEATS ARE RESERVED Baltimore ......-++ 947,189 820,095 +15.4 

Richmond vsccescss 572,223 518,843 +10.3 

Atlanta i: cesaaveces 1,078,100 910,500 18.4 

>k kK > New Orleans......+ 563,364 486,179 15.9 

Memphis . .....e000 521,516 520,785 0.1 

Chicago ... 3,220,715 3,111,043 pi 365 

; ; : ; Detroit . ... 1,730,431 1,525,45 13.2 

Also overnight service Daily service on the Stream- agg OG : 1,091,760 +183 
i : j : “ob iste: s scans. oe 50,433 471,659 16. 

every night between Chi- liner “CITY OF ST. LOUIS pment ee 

cago and Denver on the between St. Louis and Kansas City. .... . — 1275,14t hay 

Streamliner ‘‘CITY OF Denver... with through Denver «ssseeeesees jiea7 437,664 cB 
ALIAS ..cccce eee y ’ » e' 

DENVER.” cars to the West Coast. Houston .... 911,627 806,762 +13.0 

San Francisco. 1,663,980 1,688 602 — 15 

Portland, Ore. ° 669,594 588,858 +13.7 

Reatile . «.< dacevews 505,404 407,032 +24.2 

| Total 24 Cities...... 29,083,977 26,082,572 +11.5 

Mew York. «scones 28,591,378 27,288,496 + 4.8 

| Total 25 Cities. cee © 57,675,355 53,371,068 + 8.1 


Average Daily. .see0 2,507,624 2,425,958 -+ 3.4 
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Number two of a series 


HE petroleum industry finds bank 
loans well suited to its requirements. 
Bank credit is flexible, available 
when needed, and can be paid off 
when not needed. 

For these reasons, many oil 
companies have relied upon banks for 
one-third or more of the money which 
they borrow from all sources. 

Chase National Bank, with a separate 


department dealing exclusively with 


Chuse finances 





the petroleum industry, is a leader in 
making loans to the oil companies. 
No matter where you live, Chase credit 


helps to keep your car rolling. 


CHASE OIL LOAN INDEX 





THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 





the every-day things 
you Use 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Are All Important 





OU MAY HAVE the best sprinkler system available, but how 

sure are you of its readiness and ability to combat fire? After 
all, a sprinkler system, like any other mechanical device not properly 
maintained, may fail at its time of need. That could mean bad news 
to you, Mr. Property Owner. That’s why you should know of the 
primary advantages of (ilomalic Sprunklev Inspection Service. 

Realizing the vital importance of assured sprinkler system oper- 
ation, Uiilomélic Sprinkler , ar the advent of its business some 55 years ago, established 
an Inspection Service Department. Inspection Service, which is handled only by individ- 
uals thoroughly familiar with all types of sprinkler equipments, actually augments peri- 
Odic insurance bureau inspections and provides you with a double check on the general 
efficiency of your fire protection equipment. 

Inspection Service detects minor irregularities and provides for correction before major 
repairs are necessary. It brings to your attention the need of extensions to your present 
equipment should property expansion so demand. In short, Wdlomélic Spunklev \n- 
spection Service is an integral factor in every over-all fire safety program and its true value 
worth considerably more than is the small annual charge that is made for it. 

Don’t wait for fire to strike and then hope for the best. Be assured through Inspection 
Service that your fire protection will really protect, today—tomorrow—next week or when- 


ever it is needed. “Automatic” Sprinkler Corporation of America, Youngstown 2, Ohio. 


“ 





PROTECTION 


MANUFACTURE > 


FIRST IN FIRE : 


DEVELOPMENT >+ ENGINEERING 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


INSTALLATION 
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HERE 
and 
THERE 


Rust-Free Packaging—F acilitating 
the packaging of iron and steel products 
is the new Nox-Rust Vapor Wrapper 
which often can be used in place of 
liquid or grease rust preventative coat- 
ings. The wrapper, a special kraft 
paper treated with a chemical, is manu- 
factured by the Nox-Rust Chemical 
Corporation, Chicago. 

To obtain corrosion protection it is 
merely necessary to wrap the product 
in the paper as the slow vaporization of 
2 synthetic chemical contained in the 
wrapper completely surrounds the part 
with a vapor sheath. It is not necessary 
| for the wrapper to be sealed or even 
tightly wrapped nor does the part need 
to come into contact with the wrapper. 
The vapor mixes any moisture or water 
within the package to render the mois- 
ture harmless. 

The vapor is odorless, non-toxic, and 
not injurious to the skin. The chemical 
itself is not consumed in preventing cor- 
rosion and lasts indefinitely. 








Preparing Payrolls—A single writ- 
ing for each employee record is pro- 
vided in a payroll procedure developed 
by Business Systems Incorporated, 
Brooklyn. This method likewise 
simplifies the handling of accounts re- 
ceivable, accounts payable, the perpetual 
inventory, installment payments, credit 
control, and various special applications. 

The firm devises and sells forms to fit 
the client’s individual needs for use 
with a simply constructed machine 
known as the “Pay-comptroller.” This 
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E is behind bars because he thought that the 

easiest way to obtain money was to burn dow 
his own store and collect the insurance, whigh wa 
in excess of $80,000.00! - ’ 


Had he been successful, every fire insurance policy 
holder would have indirectly paid some of his ill- 
gotten gains, for a portion of that money would 
have come from fire insurance premiums. 


Put he was not successful because of the alert work 
of the Arson Detection Bureau of the National 
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YOUR PREMIUM DOLLAR 
IS WORKING FOR YOU! 
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Board of Fire Underwriters which is continually 
working with local authorities. 

While you enjoyed the full protection and security 
of your property insurance, your premium dollar 
was working for you and for the good of your com- 
munity by ferreting out this dangerous criminal. 
As an active member of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, The American Insurance Group 
emphasizes the strength of its slogan: 





Quality Insurance through ever-expanding and 
ever-improving Quality Protection since 1846. 











The American Insurance Co. 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Co. 





Newark, New Jersey 


The Columbia Fire Insurance Co. 
The Jersey Fire Underwriters 
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Read this 


TIMELY 
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N THE YEAR AHEAD, will operating 

cash be your Number One problem? Can 
high costs, high selling prices, and continued 
slowing down of collections limit your volume 
. . - possibly below the break-even point? 


If so, you should read our timely new 
book, just off the press. It explains how you 
can get the funds needed for efficient and 
profitable operation. 


You may discover that under our Com- 
mercial Financing Plan you can get double or 
triple the amount of money available under 
commercial time loans. You will read how 
money is available under a continuing ar- 
rangement that frees you from renewals, 









calls and periodic cleanups of loans... en- 
ables you to plan ahead intelligently despite 
a tightening money market. 


“HOW TO HAVE AN ADEQUATE 
AND CONTINUING SOURCE OF 
OPERATING CASH” shows you why 
manufacturers and wholesalers are finding 
this plan sound, advantageous and econom- 
ical . . . why they used more than a 
quarter of a billion dollars under our Com- 
mercial Financing Plan last year. 


Write or telephone the nearest Com- 
mercial Credit Corporation office listed 
below for your copy of this timely book. 
There is no obligation. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 = New York 17 = Chicago 6 
Los Angeles 14 = San Francisco 6 = Portland 5, Ore... and other offices in more than 


300 cities of the United States and Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CONPANY 


Capital and Surplu 
BALTIMO 
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device, made of aluminum, weighing 
10/, pounds and measuring 20 by 20 
inches in length and breadth and 5 
inches in its greatest depth, provides for 
automatic alignment and full visibility. 

When using the machine for payrolls, 
the clerk inserts the register sheet and 
turns it to the proper writing line after 
which the individual earning card is 
placed over an inked ribbon on pins 
which line it up with the register sheet. 
On top of this is inserted the employee’s 
check and statement of earnings or the 
employer’s cash receipt and employee’s 
statement, backed with a carbon. The 
clerk then writes in the normal order 
followed in computing and entering a 
payroll, completing all work in a single 
writing. The flexibility of the system 
permits the designing of forms to fit 
any payroll requirements. 


Store on Wheels—Borrowing a leaf 
from the country peddler of yesteryears, 
a large department store is experiencing 
heavy sales of slow-moving merchan- 
dise by taking it to the market via 
trailer. 

Mandel Brothers, Chicago mer- 
chants, transformed a trailer shell into 
a mobile “tack room.” Stocked with 
$10,000 worth of boots, saddles, and 
other equestrian gear, the new depart- 
ment set out for the nearest horse show. 
Customer reception was so favorable 
that the store has travelled 6,000 miles 
since its debut last May, visiting more 
than a dozen horse shows, fairs, ang 


, 


other events within a 250-mile radius 
s 


of Chicago. 

Allen Rob, Mandel Brothers~buyer, 
says that the mobile store already is 
dated up well into 1949 and that turn- 
over is brisk enough to warrant year- 
around operation. Stock can be chaffged 
in less than two hours. As a “tenpins” 
trailer, the mobile store is sent to in- 
dustrial bowling leagues, offering curb 
service. 


Free Enterprise—In engaging car- 
toon style the story of the founding and 
growth of a leading hotel chain is 
combined with a consideration of the 
opportunities presented by the Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise, in a 20- 
page, 74 by 11 inch booklet. 

The brochure, An American Ven- 
ture, published by Hotels Statler Com- 
pany, Inc., was distributed not only to 
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all Statler employees, but to 20,000 lead- 
ing business executives as well as to 
clergy in Statf€r-served cities, Chambers 
of Commerce, universities, and to the 
press and radio. 

The advantages of free enterprise are 
illustrated in part by the story of Ells- 
worth Statler, founder of the hotel 
system, whose notes on what guests 
wanted in a hotel, compiled while serv- 
ing as bell-hop and desk clerk, proved 
to be most advantageous when he open- 


ed his first hotel. 





Nylon Bearings —Requiring little 
or no lubrication, nylon is finding new 
application for bearings, gears, and vari- 
ous small machine parts. 

Nylon bearings require no lubrica- 
tion for light loads as high speeds or 
for moderate loads at low speeds, ac- 
cording to the Plastics Department of 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company. 
Where lubricants are necessary, either 
oil or water may be used. Motor oils 
do not affect and are not affected by 
nylon. 

One of the first nylon bearing appli- 
cations to go into commercial produc- 
tion was in the consumer field—wheel 
bearings permitting baby carriages to 
roll smoothly and quietly without lubri- 
cation. 


Thread—The first marked change 
in the process of thread-making since 
its invention by primitive man is the 
creation of ““Monocord,” whose fila- 
ments are welded together rather than 
twisted as in the conventional thread. 
This was developed by Belding Cor- 
ticelli (Belding Hemingway Company, 





Ordinary twisted nylon sewing thread, left, is 
contrasted with welded Nymo, right, in photo- 
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micrograph. 
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Year in and year out you'll do well with the Hartford 





How can employers 
cuard against large 
dishonesty losses? 


Your judgment in picking people for positions of trust may be 
of the very best, but it has to be based mainly on past records of 
character and integrity. It can give you no guarantee against future 
developments which may induce the most trustworthy employee 
to succumb to the combination of temptation and opportunity 
and become an embezzler. 


Fidelity Bonds offer business management the only positive means 
for dealing with this employee dishonesty risk. Such protection 
in its most modern and highly perfected form can be provided 
for your organization through Hartford Blanket Fidelity Bonds 
which offer: 


1. Repayment of losses of money, merchandise or other company 
property stolen by employees, whether or not the identity of guilty 
employees is known. 

2. Coverage on a// personnel — executives, sales staff, office workers 
and construction crews, watchmen and maintenance men, etc. 


3. Hartford Blanket Bond rates are at the lowest point in history. 


4. Automatic protection against personnel changes, eliminating the 
danger of uninsured losses. 

5. Reduced record-keeping and handling expense, since it is unnec- 
essary to report personnel changes or make premium adjustments 
during the bond term. 

6. Freedom from personnel troubles—because Hartford Blanket 
Bonds cover a// employees alike, there is no cause for any feeling 
of discrimination. 


These and many other benefits of Hartford Blanket Fidelity Bonds 
are worth your consideration. Your Hartford agent or your own 
insurance broker will gladly furnish full information on request. 









HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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“COOL OFF" 
PERIOD WAITING 
FOR CATALOG 





are your Salesmen stymied 
by these Sales Hazards? 


Filing your catalog in Sweet’s gives your prospective buyer 
the information he wants, when he wants it . . . when he’s 
ready to buy. As a result your salesmen and the prospective 
buyer get down to business faster, with less time wasted 





making unnecessary calls . . . your cost per sale is less. 


Have the Sweet’s representative show you how to narrow 
the gap between you and the buyer . . . make every 


salesman’s call count more. 


weers 


CA TAA OS $4247 410 4 








Puts your Catalog into the Buyer's Hands 
when he’s ready to Buy 






119 W. 40th ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Inc.) which manufactures industrial 
threads and silk, taffeta, satin, and 
rayon goods. 7 

The new product, the first successful 
production of non-twisted thread, con- 
tains the same number of filaments as 
in twisted thread, but the filaments are 
parallel, welded together side by side. 
This eliminates the saw edges or ridges 
which cause dragging or snagging, 
wear on a sewing machine, and the 
little French knots which interrupt the 
high speed production of to-day. 

For its first Monocord thread, Beld- 
ing Corticelli picked nylon, but it could 
have selected almost any other fiber as 
the same principles would be applicable. 
In the production of the yarn, known 
as “Nymo,” the same multifilament 
nylon is used as is employed for any 
other thread. Nymo, which has the 
strength of nylon as well as its elas- 
ticity, high resistance to abrasion, and 
chemical resistance, will cost the same 


| as ordinary nylon thread. 


Due to its smoothness, Nymo stitches 
readily into leather and canvas. Com- 
bining strength with small diameter, it 
likewise lends itself readily to book- 
binding and use in the lingerie and 
foundation garment fields. 

Nymo is made in a pilot plant at Put- 
nam, Conn., where production facilities 
are being expanded as rapidly as possi- 
ble for the opening of the first commer- 
cial Monocord plant. 


Retirement—Typical steps which 
large companies are taking to prepare 
their workers for retirement are indi- 
cated in a survey conducted by the In- 
stitute of Industrial Medicine, New 
York University-Bellevue Medical 
Center. Executives were interviewed 
of fourteen of the leading businesses in 
the New York Metropolitan Area. 

With a general consciousness on the 
part of management of the necessity 
for a program to prepare the worker 
for retirement, plans fall into three 
categories: (1) cultivation of gainful 
hobbies as a part of the in-plant educa- 
tional program, (2) setting-up of com- 
mittees with the responsibility of actu- 
ally preparing “careers after 65,” and 
(3) easing off of duties to prepare the 
individual for his retirement years. 
House organs and company bulletins 
are used to keep the employee conscious 


| of the future. 
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I’m just worn out... Directors’ Day in 
our office again... Didn’t I tell you? 

Comes every six months. The directors 
are mostly from Richmond. They meet all 
morning, and after lunch they visit the 
departments, sort of like a reception. 

My favorite directors are Mr. Finnald 
and Mr. Otherry—the darlingest little old 
men! They retired years ago, but are 
interested in just about everything... and 
they always remember names! 

Right off they noticed the new postage 
meter. And who steps up and takes credit 
for it but Mr. Big-I-Am Smithers. They 
say his wife is kin to some big stockholder. 
He’s the Assistant Office Manager, but 
manages to play contract at that Club 
every day!...And I practically nagged 
him for weeks to put in a postage meter. 
The man simply sickens me! 


WELL, Mr. Finnald wants to see how 
the meter works. And our Assistant Office 
Manager fumbles around...and pretty 
soon it’s as plain as day that he doesn’t 
know any more about it than a month-old 
baby! Never saw a man so fussed!... 
Then I stepped up. 

“T guess Mr. Smithers has been much 
too busy with more important things than 
this little old machine,” I said, smiling at 
him just as sweetly as if I liked him! 

First thing, I said, there wasn’t a single 
little old icky paper stamp left in the office 
that you had to keep locked up in a little 
old tin box... and we’re all through with 
that unsanitary lickin’ and stickin’ stamps 
and envelopes. 

The postoffice, I explained, just sets the 
meter for as much postage as we want to 
buy at any time. And in the meter, the 
postage is absolutely safe, can’t get lost, 
borrowed or stuck together. 


Next I showed them the little levers you 
set to get any amount of stamp for any 
kind of letter mail. Then I fed a letter into 
the meter, turned the handle—and out it 
came with meter stamp, postmark, and a 
little ad for the company and the envelope 
flap sealed up, too. 
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crlatia pegple. SOmMEUMES, 
can cerlatiny be sickening!” 


I pointed out the little windows that 
tell how much postage has been used up 
and what’s still on hand... mentioned 
that metered mail didn’t have to be 
cancelled in the postoffice...And since 
we got the meter, nobody’d stayed after 
hours to tend to the mail—not even when 
monthly statements run extra heavy. 

Well, Mr. Finnald and Mr. Otherry 
were just as pleased, and put a few letters 
through the meter themselves. Then they 
congratulated me on my “‘very excellent 
exposition” —imagine! And shook hands! 





As they left I heard the Assistant Office 
Manager tell them I was one of his brighter 
girls... Certain people, sometimes, can 
certainly be sickening! 


Te convenience of the postage meter 
wins thousands of new users to metered 
mailing every year... If you’d like to know 
whata postage meter can do for your office, 
just call the nearest Pitney-Bowes office. 
Or write direct to Stamford for illustrated 
booklet and free postal ratechart, complete 
with all new rates. 


PrTNEY-BOwES Vostage Mever 


he 
—" 
@) PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 1571 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. ... Originators of Metered 
amo Mail. Largest makers of mailing machines. Branches in 93 cities in the United States and Canada, 
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~ Heard it ? 


SOUNDWRITER 


seen it ? 
Tried it ? 


nstruments occupies 


desk space than letterhead 
hs only 16 pounds, operates any- 
iny position, even upside 
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Phone AUDOGRAPH, your city. for 


demonstration and free trial 
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Invariably, the nearness of retirement 
is the occasion for a review of the in- 
dividual’s case by the retirement board, 
frequently necessitating a personal in- 
terview. Such studies are usually 
started when the individual concerned 
is around 60, with succeeding efforts 
each year until actual retirement hear- 
ings. Emphasis is put on maintaining 
fiexible and receptive minds. 


Gage Blocks—The length of preci- 
sion gage blocks may be accurately 
checked by air under a new method 
devised by the Shefheld Corporation, 
Dayton, Ohio. The only pressure ex- 
erted on the work is that of a stream 
of air flowing against the upper and 
lower surfaces. 

The blocks are checked against a 
master calibrated set of blocks which 
are used in setting up the comparator 
and in obtaining a zero reading. In 
checking a block it is placed on the 
anvil between the two air gaging jets. 
Any change of the float from zero 
shows the deviation from the master 
and the amount is read directly from 
a scale of which each minor gradua- 
tion represents one millionth of an inch. 


Speedy Fastening—A novel method 
for imbedding studs into steel or ma- 
sonry in the fastening of pipe hangers 
as well as in various other industrial 
applications is provided by a powder- 
actuated driver. 

Manufactured by the Mine Safety 
Appliances Company, Pittsburgh, the 
light, portable tool will fasten a pipe 
hanger to a concrete ceiling or wall, 
steel I-beam, or column in a few 
seconds. It also will fasten wood to 
concrete or steel. 

Operated by the discharge of a blank 
cartridge, the driver, through the in- 
terchange of barrels, permits two di- 
ameters of studs to be used— and ¥% 
inches. 


Accounts Receivable—Ease of han- 
dling accounts receivable, the saving of 
time in their posting, and the elimina- 
tion of possible error in copying from 
invoices is provided by the Remington 
Rand Kolect-A-Matic Simplified Unit 
Invoice Accounting Plan which does 
away with the accounts receivable 
ledger. 


Applicable to businesses of any size, 
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“Holland Calling 





The undermentioned Trade Representatives and Traders in Holland are interested in establishing business relations WITH 
YOU. Direct all correspondence to these concerns at addresses given. This is a paid advertisement. 





ANKER BMAILLEF ASS N. V., SOEST-HOLLAND. 
ENAMEL WORKS. 

MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS or. Bot HEN oo AND 
HOLLOWWARE. Al QUALITY. “WHITE CAT” BR 
BERCKELMANS & NIJSSEN, JAN LAXRBNaTAAT 64, AMSTER - 
DAM. CABLE: TATION. IMPO ERS, EXPORTERS, 
CRN. AGENTS SPECIALIZED FOR NOM PENSATION TRANS- 
ACTI 
Cc. VAN DER BURG & ZONEN, Vlaardingen. Exporters of selected 
Dutch herrings all over the world. Agents wante Manufacturers of 
wooden barrels of any capacity and also of staves, headings and hoops. 
“CHEMPHAR" CHEMISCH PHARMACEUTISCHE HANDEL MY., 
N. V., 228 Keizersgracht, P. O. Box 657, Amsterdam-C. Importers and 
Manufacturers. Representatives of chemical and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts. 
DONOR TRADING COMPANY, P. O. Box 3001, Rotterdam-N. Whole- 
salers—importers—exporters of camping, sporting, shooting articles, 
cutlery, leatherware, 
J. C. VAN DORP & ZONEN, Viaardingen, Holland. Cables: Vandorp 
Vetteoordskade Vlaardingen. Exporters of Holland-Herring since 1891. 
Agents wanted. 
JAC. DEN DULK & ZONEN (Est. 1871), Scheveningen. Cable 
address: “Visch.’”’ Salt and smoked herrings. Finest quality. 
ADRIANUS VAN DEN BELAART, Schiedam (Hollanas, cee Haven 
25-29. Distillers and liqueur manufacturers since 1697. Where not 
represented importers and agents demanded. 
Shoe machinery, electric motors, tools and all articles for shoe- and 
leather-ind. Offers to T.A.B., P.O.B. 264, ’s Hertogenbosch, (Holland). 
G. HOOGERWERE, Viaardingen (Holland). Cable address: Egooh. 
Salt herrings. Export to all countries since 1869. 
E. HUNEUS, Baarn (Holland). Representative for Holland of Fran- 
color, Paris, and Etablissements Kuhlmann, Faris. 
INDUMEX TRADE CO., Spuistraat 210, Amsterdam. General im- 
porters—exporters, railway materials, iron steel, industrial products, 
motors, machinery, medical furniture, etc. Representations wanted for 
bee Piegpeenge electric and diesel motors. 

V. BUTTON WORKS, HEERENGRACHT 20, AMSTERDAM. 


KWANTEN. Postbox 205, ’s-Hertogenbosch (Holland). Chemicals, 
Shoe-dressings, oe 8 Footpowder. 

MERREM & LA PORTE, N. V., Amsterdam. Technical office since 1870. 
General oo aoa exporters. Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, 


technical g 

N. MON'TAAN METAALHANDEL, Amsterdam, Paulus Potterstraat 
G. Cable address: Monja. Telephone : 24692, 23. . Whole- 
sale dealers, importers and exporters of non- aucodan on minerals, 
chemicals and ferro alloys. 

vV. S. OHMSTEDE, PAULUS POTTERSTRAAT 4, AMSTERDAM, HOL- 
LAND. Importer and distributor of tool machinery exhibiting, April 


and September, Industrial Fair in Holland seeks agencies for lathes, 
millers, grinders, surface grinders, sheet working machinery, polishing, 
and grinding machines. Annual (1947) turnover $60 
H. ONKENHOUT, Keizersgracht 254, Amsterdam toltaud). Cable 
address; HAKON, Amsterdam. Importers and exporters non-ferrous 
metals, steels, tools, hardware, etc. 
OXYD .. LEIDSCHEPLEIN, HIRSCH BUILDING, AMSTER- 
DAM. IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF ORE, IRON AND STEEL, 
NON: FERROUS METALS, CHEMIC: ALS, RESIDUES SCRAP, ETC. 
yieterstraat 95-7, Amsterdam-C. Cable 
Pe osc neen Taseueurers of all kinds of cosmetic —e i.e. 
Toothpaste, shaving cream, powders, creams, lipsticks, lotions, 


a haircream, shampoos 
. 2 HEM. & PHARM. PRODUCTEN, Amsterdam. 





> 


Cable address: Anorga. Are -— for suitable products—as manu- 
facturers’ representatives—in the following lines: Chemicals (for 
Ty Por . use). sticizers. solvents, 


K’S PNGROSHANDEL, mV Kl, OVENIERS-BURGWAL 19, 
AMSTERDAM. eC (HOLLAND). WHOLESALE RS, EXPORTERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF OOLENS, COTTONS, SILKS, RAYON AND 
OTHER PIECE GO one 
RUTTEN’S DISTILLERY, P. O. Box 26, Schiedam, Holland. Manu- 
facturers of the famous very Old Geneva “The Black Prince” Schiedam 
ae queurs and dr 

DORP 1 RADIO LTD., ‘i hwaterstrat 120, The Hague, Holland. 
Hanelecturens of ‘clectrotechate C housekeeping apparatus want to get 
sae touch with factories in the United States which are interested 
in co-operation for the manufacture in Holland. 


BUTTONS AND BUCKLES. 


C. KORNAAT’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ. Established 1775, 
Export of salted and smoked herrings. 


Viaardingen, (Holland). 


VAN DER WOUDE & FABISCH, Amsterdam, Rokin 30. 
light railway material, 
to represent American mills or first class exporters. 


iron and steel. 


Wholesalers 


non-ferrous metals. Wants 








THE ONLY 
SUITABLE 
ADJECTIVE 
TO THE 
SUBSTANTIVES 


oT[E” 
and 
“SCARF” 


IN THE 
DICTIONARY 
OF FASHION! 

EXPORT ALL OVER THE WORLD 

Manufacturers of ties and scarves 


Jodenbreestraat 14 Amsterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: DASLUCKY 





























HANDEL-MAATSCHAPPI} 


H. ALBERT DE BARY 2. 0°. nv. 
MERCHANT-BANKERS 


AUTHORIZED FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE BANK 


COMPLETE 
BANKING SERVICE 


IN CONNECTION WITH IMPORT 
AND EXPORT TRANSACTIONS 














CAPITAL AND RESERVES FL. 23 MILLIONS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND * HEERENGRACHT 450 
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the plan essentially is a reproduction of 
one of the oldest used for accounts re- 
ceivable, with the addition of various 
refinements and controls to adapt it to 
to-day’s needs. This Accounting Plan 
follows the usual accounts receivable 
procedure of receiving invoices from 
the billing department, breaking them 
down into their respective control units, 
and of totalling the controls and reach- 
ing agreement with the billing depart- 
ment’s total. 

Posting consists of merely dropping 
the invoices into assigned pockets in 
their respective controls in the steel, 
fireproofed cabinets. If there is no 
other outstanding charge, the sliding 
plastic Graph-A-Matic signal attached 
to the card for each pocket is set over 
the current month. The signal need 
not be touched if another invoice copy 
is already in the pocket as the signal 
then will be showing the month of the 
oldest charge. Transcription errors are 
obviated as the ledger is composed of 
invoice copies rather than skeletonized 
transcripts. 

When remittances are made it is 
merely necessary to remove the invoice 
copies and date-stamp them paid, put- 
ting the customers’ checks in one pile 
and the invoices in another. When 
partial payments are made one copy of 
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HERE 
FOR QUICK 
FILING! 


TRANSFER 











This year, when you transfer your records to 
Oxford files—replace your old style folders 
with Pendaflex Hanging Folders for the 
quickest filing of all! Yes! Now’s the time 
to think about setting up your current files 
for next year’s filing. 


USE OXFORD PENDAFLEX HANGING FOLDERS FOR 
THESE TIME-AND-MONEY SAVING ADVANTAGES 


© Reduce filing and finding time 20% te 50% 

© Cut misfiling to a minimum 

e Make — less laborious for your file clerks 
bd of your files 

° Reduce po cost of filing up to 20% 

Don't forget — for quick filing, trans- 
fer now to Pendaflex Hanging Folders! 


Oo ay ei See oe Sees 
OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Clinton Road, Gorden City, N. Y. ! 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me further details on time-and-mone)’ 
saving Pendaflex Se as well as the | 
4, 


name of the nearest Pendaflex dealer in my vicinity. 
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Here’s help in 
measuring 
depreciation the 
modern way! 


S31 TYPE SURVIVOR CURVE AND ITS DERIVED 
PROBABLE LIFE AND STRAIGHT-LIWE DEPRECIATION CURVES 
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OF AVERAGE LIFE 


The “Survivor Curve” is one of 
the modern tools used to measure 
depreciation of plant for tax 
purposes. Just as a ‘Mortality 
Curve” used by actuaries mea- 
sures man’s life expectancy as a 
basis for life insurance rates, this 
curve measures the life expect- 
ancy of your plant as a basis for 
depreciation estimates. 


Esasco utilizes these new methods 


Using such modern techniques, 
here’s what Esasco can do for 
you: 

1. Eliminate a large part of the 
guesswork from your deprecia- 
tion estimates. 

2. Provide you with the proper 
annual depreciation rate. 

3. Provide statistical support for 
such depreciation estimates. 


LET EBASCO HELP YOU SOLVE YOUR 
TAX DEPRECIATION PROBLEMS... 


Its recommendations are backed 
by forty years’ consulting 
experience. 


EBASCO 


SERVICES 


INCORPORATED 


s°* CON 
<t® Stay 


Two Rector Street 
New York 6, N. ¥ 


vy 
’ 
®Ss consv* 


Appraisal - Budget - Business Studies - Consulting Engineering 
Design & Construction - Financial - Industrial Relations 
Inspection & Expediting - Insurance & Pensions 
Purchasing - Rates & Pricing - Research - Sales & Marketing 
Systems & Methods - Taxes - Traffic 
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a partial payment slip is put in the con- 
trol pocket together with the invoice 
copy and a duplicate placed with the 
pile of paid invoices. The Graph-A- 
Matic signal is moved up to cover the 
month of the next oldest invoice or 
moved back to neutral position if all 
charges are paid. Postings are proved 
by totalling amounts of paid invoice 
copies and partial payment slips against 
amounts of remittances received. 


Quieter Communication —Clear 
and intelligible answers to paged mes- 
sages from high noise level areas are 
possible with a new circuit for use in 
intercommunication or sound systems, 
Devised by Executone, Inc., New York, 
the circuit combines the operation of a 
trumpet type paging reproducer and a 
two-way staff station. 

Previously, when replies were made 
through a two-way trumpet reproducer 
in a noisy location, the trumpet would 
pick up and transmit to the calling 
station all of the shop noises. Now, 
when the person called presses a lever 
on the most conveniently located staff 
station, the trumpet is cut off and two- 
way conversation at a normal noise 
level is carried on. The staff station, if 
necessary, can be placed in a sound- 
proof booth or in a quieter location. 
The new circuit can be wired directly 
to any Executone intercommunication 
or sound installation. 


Safety Tread—To prevent falls on 
smooth iron or steel surfaces, a tread 
of permanent non-slip beads may be 
easily applied with a “Ruf-Tred” vibrat- 
ing electrode holder, manufactured by 
the Metallizing Engineering Company, 
Inc., Long Island City. 

Used with any A.C. or D.C. welding 
machine, the tool is drawn along the 
surface at approximately five feet a 
minute, depositing a rough, foamy bead 
which is about one-cighth of an inch 
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NOW IN OUR 28th YEAR! THE ORIGINAL 
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STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE MULTISTAMP CO., INC. NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Not 
RUBBER STAMP SIZE 


50 


Lo. b. factory 


COMPLETE 
(noa-mechanical) 
OuTrItT 


“IT PRINTS 
ANYWHERE” 





| ON CARTONS | CARTONS 


ON SHIPPING TAGS 


PON LABELS | LABELS 
ON PACKAGES 


PRINTS 1,000 OR MORE CLEAR COPIES 
FROM ONE STENCIL, ONE INKING 


Your own printshop for small jobs. Ideal for marking, 
addressing, duplicating. Quick change in wording 
**Rubberless stamp in one minute for about 2 cents." 
Just type, write or draw the stencil, “snap it on, and 
print. Made of non-corrosive METAL. No moving 
parts, lasts a lifetime. Replaceable ink pads. Com- 
plete with supplies. Wt. 2 lbs. Other outfits $19.56 
to $99.50. Write for FREE FOLDER. 

At Your Office or Shipping Room Supply Dealer 





RECORD 
STORAGE 
~ BOXES 





23 
Standard 
Stock Sizes 


Standardize on the best! Wherever record 
storage practice has been reduced to a science 
you'll find Liberty Boxes. Made.of extra heavy 
corrugated fibre board, precision cut and 
scored. Dust proof and spill proof. Labels 
factory applied. Gummed titling strips fur- 
nished with each box. Shipped knocked down. 
Easily set up. Write for complete details and 
name of your nearest dealer. 


The shelving pictured above is the new Liberty 
PREFAB WOOD SHELVING. Ask for details. 


Serving business 
for over 30 years 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, II! 
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Trees are wealth—to be neither hoarded nor squandered. 
Our goal is to use our forests’ productivity —using 


what we grow, growing what we use. hr Mag wae R 


PRESIDENT 


Jeeps ‘Footed in 1 the American. way, of, ife 


ag 


FERTILIZER 
SuGcan | 


Af man turns a familiar corner and drives into his garage. Like millions of 
Americans—he’s come home! He greets his family, eats his dinner, sighs with 
content. And probably has no idea how paper—strong, long fibered kraft— 
makes his home better . . . keeps his family safer! For more than 400 com- 
modities are shipped in multiwall paper bags. Their plies of sturdy kraft pa- 
per and their special constructions make them ideal, protective, heavy-duty 
containers. 

St. Regis Paper Company is the biggest manufacturer of multiwall paper 
bags. Cement for a driveway .. . fertilizer for a lawn. . . feed for the chickens 

. flour, sugar, salt and countless other basic family foods—all are packed in 

multiwalls. And in a growing list of industries the actual packaging of prod- 
ucts is done by St. Regis Packers, designed and manufactured to make a com- 
plete, efficient and remarkably economical Packaging System. 

No wonder we think of St. Regis Multiwalls in terms of the home. 
Stamped on these bags are names that make a Blue Book of American endeavor. 
Into these bags go products that reach deep into American life. 


ST. REGIS PAPER ~ 
any 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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st ASSETS OVER ips MULTIWALL 


IN 30 145 MILLION , OVER 17,000 
BETTER PACKAGING 
AT LOWER COST 


LOCATIONS DOLLARS §% EMPLOYEES % STOCKHOLDERS j 


WOODPULP-—for sale to converting mills 
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FEWER REJECTS 
Y 


OST rejects that develop in the 
actual processing of parts can be 
quickly traced to either of two 


factors. One is the human element; the 
other is the way the part is processed. 


Hundreds of plants are finding a strik- 
ingly effective answer to both causes of 
rejects in the MULTIPRESS. 


This new type of production tool doesn’t 
depend on acquired skill of the operator to 
achieve production quality. Its feather-touch 
controls cut operator fatigue out of the 
reject picture. Its oil-hydraulically con- 
trolled action assures uniform application 
of pressure on each and every operating 
cycle. Because the MULTIPRESS is so con- 
trolled, the quality of finished work is not 


‘ 


ments. 


For these and many other reasons, we 
want you and your production men to see 
the eye-opening proof 


cutting production costs for others. Your 
name on the coupon below, clipped to your 
letterhead, will bring your free copy of 
“MULTIPRESS, And How You Can Use 

It” by return mail! 








SHORTER DOWN -TIME 
CUTTING MAN HOURS 
REDUCING DIE WEAR 
LOWER OPERATING COSTS 


PS eeeeseeooesesooeoseseser, 


THE DENISON ENGINEERING CO. 
1160-1200 Dublin Road 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


Please Rush “MULTIPRESS and How You 
Can Use It” to: 


Nome. 





Company 





Address. 





Zone State. 
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LESS OPERATOR FATIGUE! 











wide by one-sixteenth of an inch high. 
Requiring no welding skill, the vibrator 
causes intermittent arcing which melts 
the end of the electrode and fuses the 


| molten drops to the base. Without any 


special preparation the beads can be ap- 
plied to dry, wet, or oily metal. 


Ty ping—Completely automatic 
typing of planned mailings is provided 
by the new Addresso-Typist, product 
of the American Automatic Typewriter 
Company, Chicago. 

The machine alternates between two 
perforated rolls, one containing the 
date, body of the letter, and the ending; 
the other, the names, addresses, and 
alutations. The letters are produced 
on a continuous form letterhead. En- 
velops must be fed manually into the 
machine, but need not be typed manu- 
ally or checked. 

On the automatic typewriters previ- 
ously introduced by this company the 
letter is automatically typed, but it is 
necessary manually to type in the name, 
address, and salutation. There are 
three types of such machines, one carry- 


dependent upon the varying human ele-| ing a single letter, and two push-button 


models, one with an over-all capacity of 
200 typewritten lines permitting the 


Hs gaperagie- ie oA selection of any combination from 


hundreds of ways MULTIPRESS has been | 


among 20 paragraphs or the selection 
of any one of 20 short letters, and the 
other with a capacity of 400 typewritten 
lines and a selectivity of at least 80 
paragraphs. 


Fire Warning—Management is 
quickly notified and guests warned and 
instructed when fire starts in a hotel, 
through equipment manufactured by 
the American Communications Cor- 
poration, New York City. 

The fire detector, just recently de- 
veloped, is installed in the loudspeaker 
of the American Centralized Radio, a 
plan for bringing music and announce- 
ments to the individual guest rooms, 
which is sold or supplied on a rental 
basis. The detector consists of a thermo- 
stat which is adjusted both for quick 
rise, such as when a fire starts in a 
waste basket, or a smouldering fire, 
which actuates the thermostat when the 
room temperature reaches 160 degrees. 

Indication is given in the manager’s 
office by a gong while an indicator 
drops showing the number of the in- 
dividual room or a bank of five or ten 
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rooms in the affected area. The equip- 
ment may be arranged, depending 
upon the local fire ordinance and the 
wish of management, automatically to 
operate a siren, heard over the loud 
speakers in the guest rooms, and at the 
same time to notify the fire department. 

Where the siren is not automatic, the 
manager or assistant, after checking on 
the fire, may break a glass panel in the 
warning system and start the siren. A 
switch then may be thrown so that the 
manager can give verbal instructions to 
the guests. The system also is con- 
nected to a box on the sidewalk so that 
firemen may do likewise. 


Pallets—A means for tiering pallets 
containing materials irregular in size 
or shape or which are subject to damage 
or compression from weight, has been 
devised by the Paltier Corporation, 
Chicago. 

This is provided by the Paltier “Steel 
Alignment Cone” assembly, fastened at 
the four corners of a wooden pallet by 
means of an adjustable lock nut. These 
cones fit easily into similar cones at- 
tached to supports at the corners of the 
pallet below. Tight enough to mini- 
mize sway, the nesting permits un- 
hampered removal of the upper pallet. 


Plastic Rivets—Offering a saving of 
time and money in the assembly of elec- 
trical appliances, furniture, automobiles 
(for dashboard installations and similar 
applications), plastic items, radios, and 
various other products are “Shakeproof 
Plasti-Rivets,” product of Shakeproof, 
Inc., Division of Illinois Tool Works. 

These are one-piece, self-expanding 
blind rivets, made of nylon plastic. 
The rivets, easily installed from one 
side of the work by hammer and hand 
tool or by guns or power riveters, ex- 
pand to draw the fastened members 
tightly together. They are resistant to 
vibration and are non-conductive, di- 
mensionally stable over a wide tempera- 
ture range, and corrosion resistant. 
The two sizes embrace a grip length of 
3/32 to 7/16 inches. 

The rivets are available on special 
order in other thermoplastic and die 
casting materials, and in a wide range 
of colors. Another Shakeproof product 
is the “Plasti-cGrommet,” a combination 
rivet fastening and grommet, permit- 
ting passage of a wire. 
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COLOR 


(Continued from page 20) 


sured 1195; under the second condition 
it was 47, while under the third condi- 
tion it was 20. Even more significant, 
brightness ratios under the first condi- 
tion were over 100 to 1. The addition 
of new lighting reduced the ratio to 4o 
to 1—still excessive. Where proper 


color conditioning was done the ratio | 


was lowered to an ideal 4.7 to 1. 

As to worker efficiency, one task had 
an improvement of 37.4 per cent. How- 
ever, a conservative figure of 5.5 per 
cent has been set as the general improve- 
ment shown in the department. 

In cash value, this 5.5 per cent pro- 
duction improvement was equivalent 
to a saving on gross payroll of $13,229 
among some 95 government employees. 
If this figure is a credible one—and the 
writer fully believes that it is—one may 
state that right illumination and right 
color are worth about $139.25 annually 
per average employee in American in- 
dustry to-day! An organization hav- 
ing 100 employees would thus realize a 
year’s saving of $13,925. For 1,000 em- 
ployees the annual saving would be 
$139,250. These dollar figures, of 
course, would apply only where the be- 
fore and after conditions were compar- 
able to those of the government study. 
And because countless factories and 
offices are found that are as bad or 
worse, the dollar value of color is sub- 
stantial and is hardly to be overlooked 
as a sound business investment. 

It is not always easy to determine 
precisely the value of color. This is 
because emotional impressions may in- 
terfere with a more rational determina- 
tion of fact. Yet in the realm of safety 
a sure check is in the record of accident 
frequencies. Lost-time accidents are a 
part of business accounting. They have 
definite costs in payments for compen- 
sation, medical care, lost production, 
and so on. 


A color code for safety developed by | 
the writer, issued by Du Pont in 1944, | 


and accepted in substantial part as a 
national standard by the American 
Standards Association, was widely em- 
ployed during the War. The United 
States Army Service Forces reported a 
reduction in accident frequencies in 
some government plants from a rate of 
46.14 to 5.58. In one Quartermaster 
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Mr. Higby and the Legge Safety Engineer — No. 65 





The floor of this institution’s lounge, a “prestige” item, cost $3328 
a year to keepup... more than the cost of the floor itself! A Legge 
Safety Engineer shows them... 


How to cut $3016 a year 
from the price of prestige 


Mr. Higby: Look at these figures! A whole night’s work for 8 men every 
week. And the floors look rotten. How come? 


Legge Safety Engineer: You're using a wax and it doesn’t last. Your 
crew has to wash it off each time __. then put on a new coat. They go 
through the same rigamarole every week. It takes a lot of time. 


Mr. Higby: What can be done? 


Legge Safety Engineer: Use a Legge Non-Slip floor polish. It stands up 
under heavy traffic. I'll show your crews how to make it last by cleaning 
and buffing . . . sometimes mopping on more polish. But they won't have 
to strip it off. That's the work that takes time. 


(A MONTH LATER) Mr. Higby: This is better! Now 3 men do the floor 
in 2 hours. I’m saving $58 a week. And the floors look swell. 


Legge Safety Engineer: They'll stay that way if your men follow my 
instructions. I'll stop by often to make sure they do. 


Get this man’s help on your problems 
He's the Legge Safety Engineer who has helped Mr. Higbys in your 
area get well-kept floors at lower cost . . . reduce slippery-floor 
accidents up to 95%. He engineers an upkeep program to your floors; 
instructs your maintenance crews in efficient Legge System methods. 
His advice is free; his supervision is part of your purchase of Legge 
Non-Slip floor-care products. 

Before your floors cost you any more, get the whole Legge System 
story. Clip the coupon to your letterhead and mail. 

Walter G. Legge Co. Inc., New York NY. 
Branch offices in principal cities 








WALTER G. LEGGE CO., INC., Dept. D 
101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me a free, no-obligation 
copy of Mr. Highy Learned About 
Floor Safety the Hard Way. 














of Non -Slip Floor Signed 
Maintenance bees 
ype of floor 
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depot, disabling injuries were cut from 
13.25 to 6.99. 

A carefully supervised and installed 
safety color code has reduced accident 
frequencies 42.3 per cent over a period 
| of 18 months for the New York City 
| Transit System. The color application 
was supplemented by a concentrated 
safety training program and had dra- 





With first class mail already costing 48 cents a pound, 


air mail up to 96 cents a pound, sweeping increases 
matic results among 38,000 employees. 
This is equivalent to a saving of $500,- 
000 in one year as figured by compensa- 


January | on parcel post and other rates...a precision 


mailing scale is more a must than ever!... Overpaid 


postage costs you real money these days...and 








tion insurance statistics. 

Government records place an aver- 
age cost of $1,044 on every industrial 
Obviously, adequate protec- 


underpaid ““Postage Dues” cost you good will!... 
Pitney-Bowes’ mailing scale weighs mail accurately, 


fast... with automatic pendulum action, wide-spaced 
accident. 


tion against Joss of life or limb is not 
cnly imperative from the human stand- 
point, but is financially sound as well. 


chart markings, efficient big tray of stainless steel.. 
Also available: 70 lb. Parcel Post model...Write for 
illustrated booklet and new free postal rate chart, 


complete with all changes...today! 


pirney-bowes Mailing Scales 


—= PITNEY-BOWES, INC. 
PPR 1575 Pacific St., Stamford,Conn. * 

Originators of the postage meter 
wr... offices in 93 cities. 
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United States Navy 


The safety color code previously 
mentioned is now used by industrial 
plants throughout America. It has be- 
come mandatory for all shore establish- 
ments of the United States Navy. The 
Navy, in fact, has recently undertaken 
one of the most comprehensive jobs of 
color conditfoning ever attempted. A 
report which I prepared under private 
contract has set up color standards and 
specifications for ordnance plants, 








THE RIGHT ANGLE FOR SELLING 
“ andf the right measure 


ti for prospects. 


shipyards, supply depots, air stations, 
barracks, hospitals, machinery, equip- 
ment and transportation facilities; and 
all structures maintained as part of 
shore activity’. 

This elaborate study will automa- 
tically eliminate hundreds of color 
standards maintained in the past by 
different bureaus and establishments. 





The new January, 1949 State Pocket 


Editions for salesmen are handy sales 


directories . . . and they’re handy in 





more ways than one. The 5 x 7 inch 
size of the Pocket Edition makes it 
convenient for the salesman to carry 
around with him. Listed in the 56 new 
editions are 329,000 concerns which 
have been established in. the past six 


months. 






For further information about Hw the Pocket Edition can help salesmen 
increase their volume of sale¥ in 1949, write or phone the nearest 


office of — 


‘DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 





Co-ordination and simplification in the 
functional application of color will as- 
sure greater efficiency in industrial 
operations. The safety color code will 
help to reduce accidents and to im- 
prove still further the excellent record 
achieved by the Navy over many years. 

One final and highly important re- 
sult will be in the unification of color 
specifications. The best. of scientific 
principles will be universally spread 
throughout the service to avoid costly 
mistakes or mediocre practises. 

The success achieved in America has 
become known abroad. American in- 
dustrial methods—and now American 


4 The Application of Color to Shore Establishment, pre- 

OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES pared by Faber Birren & Company antes. Paes, Comes 
NOy-14712, Bureau of Yards and Docks, United St 

Navy Department, Washington, 1948. (This report is 
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Draw this 


Profitable Parallel 


between your plant and 


your office 








Everything’s mechanized efficiency in the 
plant. No waste motion or effort there. No 
obsolete machines or equipment tolerated. 
Proper and up-to-date tools are provided for 
every job. And the production manager never 
hesitates to recommend the purchase of the 
most modern and efficient equipment. 


What a shining and profitable example for 
your office to follow! After all, there’s no 
reason why your office should lag behind your 





plant in mechanization and modernization. 
Modern machines and methods can give your 
figuring and accounting procedures regular 
production-line efficiency and economy. Office 
mechanization can stop the addition of tem- 
porary help, lighten the overtime burden and 
solve the problem of rising office costs! 


Why not call in your Burroughs representative 
and let him show you what can be done? 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32. 


4 
WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 




















THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY =e 
(M MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 
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End all 


je guess-work 





POSTAGE rates are now higher. Stop postage 


guesswork with the Triner Airmail Scale. You 
know to the exact cent. Here’s why: 

1. You have the correct postage pointed out 
directly from the big, easy-to-read rate card. 

2. The special “over-under” indicator gives a 
hair-line balance on mail, when it is close to the 
next higher postal rate. | 

3. The beam is deeply notched, so that the | 
poise cannot slip from where you put it. 

4. Alloy steel pivots; self-aligning bearings; 
protective housings; pressed steel construction. 
These are some of the reasons why your Triner 
keeps its accuracy under hard use. 

The Post Office uses 190,000 Triners. Choose 
your own Triner Scales from among 15 models. 





Triner eliminates costly 
‘Zone of Uncertainty” , 
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Many of your letters and parcels are near the line for 
extra postage. Either you risk making your addressee 
pay “postage due” or you add extra stamps. Only 5 
extra 3c. stamps a day cost you $45 a year! Triner 
scales eliminate this costly ‘‘zone of uncertainty”. 


TRINER 
~— SCALES 


CLIP THIS COUPON TODAY AND MAIL 





You get full facts at no obligation. Write 
TRINER SCALE G MFG. CO., Dept. D-4, 2716 
West 21st St., Chicago 18, Ill. 
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color conditioning—have brought new 
efficiency. They have in good measure 
accounted for our production leader- 
ship and have served as models in 
Europe. The right use of color has 
been given impetus through technical 
improvements in illumination and 
higher levels of light intensity as well 


| as by tasks requiring fine tolerances, a 


greater abundance of critical seeing 
tasks, and a finer attitude toward indus- 
trial and human relations. 

Through representation in Europe 
the writer has recently supervised the 
rehabilitation of two plants, one a tex- 
tile mill in Verviers, Belgium, and the 
other a machinery manufactory in 
in Neuchatel, Switzerland. No doubt 
in the reconstruction of industry 
abroad, color will play an increasingly 
useful role, and American methods and 
research will be the guiding influences. 
Technical and engineering journals 
have already presented the advantages 
of color and have quoted American re- 
sults®. 


No Longer a Novelty 


To summarize, progress has been 
rapid in the growth and appreciation 
of color conditioning. Once looked 
upon as a novelty, it has well proved its 
case. Leading firms which to my 
knowledge have applied color expen- 
sively and profited from it include: 
American Cyanamid Company, Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company, International 
Business Machines Corporation, Inter- 
national Harvester Company, Marshall 
Field & Company (Manufacturing Di- 
vision), New York Telephone Com- 
pany, and Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany. Paint manufacturers have also 
introduced programs and have em- 
ployed specialists to assist them. 

There is no longer any question 
about the value of color in industry. 
Thousands of plants will eventually 
benefit. The problem now, if one 
exists, is to state the advantages of color 
in more certain and factual terms and 
to undertake a far wider training pro- 
gram so that the best of scientific prac- 
tise will be more widely understood 
and hence more easy to apply. For 
color as a science rather than as an art 
can accomplish many wonders for 
American industry. 





5 L'emploi Fonctionnel des Couleurs dans L'industrie, 
published in Organisation Scientifique, Brussels, June- 
July 1948. 
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Kecoguition- 


* of loyal service 
* of sales achievement 
* of production records 


“¥@s 


AWARD PINS 
available in all qualities for men or 
women with your own special lettering. 
Reasonable cost. Write for quotation. 
ALSO: ATHLETIC AWARDS 
for your personnel program: 
MEDALS BELT BUCKLES 
CHARMS TROPHIES 
PLAQUES CUPS 


1949 catalog sent free upon request 
Ask for catalog No. A-11 


Manufacturing Jewelers 
1401-19 N. Capitol Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


LOREN MURCHISON & CO. 
14 Park Place Newark 2, N. J. 


(Send order to nearest office) 








STRAIGHT 
AHEAD 








PONTON’S 
LIVE LIST ROUTE 


The nation’s outstanding list service is 
your fastest route to bigger business 
@ Live prospect lists made-to-order 
for your job No shelf-stale lists 
sold! 
Speed, accuracy and service un 
rivalled! 
Lists in any form or breakdown 
desired! 
63 years of productive list lead 
ership 20,000 clients Latin Amer 
icon lists a specialty Complete 
‘addressing and mailing facilities 
Most complete Mailing List Cata 
log published. Ask for Pontons 
famous LIST O’TRADES 
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1 
W. S. PONTON » 
+. a ra 
AT THE HEAD OF THE LISTS 


635 Ave. of the Americas, New York 11 
W Atkins 9-5185, 6, 7, 8,9 
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NADA c 


The following Canadian firms seek 
direct contacts in the U.S.A. They can: e Manu- 
facture your products in Canada... ¢ Exchange 
manufacturing rights... @ Purchase parts to |! : em 

complete production ...¢ Import and distribute FO — 
your goods... Act as factory representatives... 
e Sell Canadian products to U. S. buyers... or 
* **e Render professional services. 




























NOTE: Inquiries as to rates for listings on this page should be addressed to Charles E. Darby, Canadian Advertising Representative, Dun’s Review, 159 Bay St., 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada; or any office of Dun & Bradstreet of Canada, Ltd. 


P. 0. Box Numbers indicated by (B xxx). 





Accounting 


CLARKSON, GORDON & CO., Chartered Accoun- 
tants, 15 Wellington Street West, Toronto 1, Mon- 
treal, Hamilton, London, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 
WILTON C. EDDIS & SONS, Chartered Accountants. 
(Est. 1895), 85 Richmond St., W., Toronto 1, Ont. 
EDWARDS, MORGAN & CO., Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Vancouver, Timmins and Calgary. 
GRIFFITHS & GRIFFITHS, Chartered Accountants, 
Royal Bank Blidg., Vancouver, B. C. Tel. Tatiow 1161. 
GUNDERSON, STOKES, PEERS, WALTON & CO., 
Chartered Accountants, 475 Howe, Vancouver, B. C. 
LAIRD, SPRAGUE & CO., Chartered Accountants, 
Curry Building, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

MASECAR, DeROCHE & McMILLAN, Chartered Ac- 
countants, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 

MILLAR, MACDONALD & CO., Chartered Accoun- 
tants, Winnipeg, Man. and 4 Albert St., Toronto, Ont. 
NASH & NASH, Chartered Accountants, 603 Tegler 
Building, Edmonton, Alta. and Grande Prairie, Alta. 
ROBERTSON, ROBINSON, McCANNELL & DICK, 
Chartered Accountants. Sterling Tower Bldg., To- 
ronto, Tyshler Bldg., Chatham, Ont. 

P. S. ROSS & SONS, Chartered Accountants, Mon- 
treal 1, Que., Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Van- 
couver and Saint John, N. 

THORNE, MULHOLLAND, HOWSON & McPHER- 
SON, Toronto, Kitchener & Galt, Ontario. Rep. 
throughout Canada & United States. 

WILLIAMSON, SHIACH, SALES, GIBSON & MID- 
DLETON, Chartered Accountants, 66 King St., West, 
Toronto 1, Ontario Ad. 7385. 

Appraisers 
THE INDUSTRIAL VALUATION CO., LTD., Mon- 
treal. An authority on Physical Values, Industries, 
Public Utilities, Etc. Inquiries invited. 

Architects 
GREEN-BLANKSTEIN-RUSSELL AND ASSO- 
CIATES, Architects, Engineers, Time Building, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba. Telephone 92288. 

McCARTER & NAIRNE, Architects & Structural 
Engrs., Vancouver, B.C. Building Investment Counsel. 


Custom House Brokers, Etc. 
BLAIKLOCK BROS., LIMITED, 307 Common St., 
Montreal. Est. 1876. Customs- Brokers & Forwarders. 
LEITH AND DYKE, LIMITED, 325 Howe Street, 
Vancouver, B. C. Established 1894. Customs 
Brokers and Forwarding Agents. 

SEABOARD BROKERS, Halifax, Nova Scotia. Cus- 
toms brokers. Specializing in forwarding imports, 
exports and in-transit shipments. 

THOMPSON-AHERN & CO., 40 Yonge St., Toronto, 
Ont. Custom House Brokers & Forwarders. Est. 1912. 


Food Brokers, Importers, and 
Manufacturers’ Agents 
W. H. ESCOTT CO., LTD., Winnipeg, Man. Groc- 
eries, hardware, drugs, etc. Cover all Canada. 
JACK FROST SALES LTD., (B 10), Saint John, N. B. 
Grocery brokers and mfrs. agents. Importers. Dis- 
tribution N. B. and P. E. I. 
VINCENT BROKERAGE CO., Halifax, N.S. Branch 
Saint John and Moncton, N. B. Active sales cover- 
age, food and allied lines, Maritime Provinces. 
General Merchandise Distribution 
PARR & CO., H. J. (B. 694), London. Whol. dist. 
genl. hdwe., household appl., plubg. fixtures, oil htg. 
and elec., gas and liquid gas ranges. 
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Hardware, Sporting Goods, Radio, Electrical 
and Household Appliances 

HICKMAN TYE HARDWARE CO., LTD., Victoria, 
B. C. Cover B. C. Whol. hdwe., elec. gds. Br. whse., 
Vancouver. ‘12 Trav.’’ 
FRED C. MYERS LTD., Vancouver, B. C. Wholesale 
hardware, electrical appliances. 14 Travellers. 
SHEFFIELD BRONZE POWDER CO., Toronto. Paint 
& Hardware Specialties. Complete Can. distribution. 
WOODS WESTERN LTD., Calgary. Business estab- 
lished 15 years. Interested in any line sold to gen- 
eral trade, chiefly hard lines. 

Industrial Chemicals, Oils, Waxes 
SHANAHANS, LTD., Vancouver. Also Calgary and 
Winnipeg. Western Canada distributors, industrial 
chemicals and raw materials. 

CHARLES ALBERT SMITH LIMITED, Toronto and 
Montreal. Manufacturers’ representatives, selling in 
bulk to Industry and Pharmaceutical Manufacturers. 

Investments 
RENE-T. LECLERC, INC., 240 St. James St., W., 
Montreal. Corporate financing of U. S. branch plants 
in Province of Quebec. 
WALKER & WORSLEY, LTD., Vancouver. Apart- 
ments, ranches, resorts, homes, mortgages, insur- 
ance, securities, deposit boxes. 

Legal 

CAMPBELL, MURRAY & CAMPBELL, Barristers & 
Solicitors, Hall Bldg., Vancouver, B. C. 
DAVISON & GODWIN, Barristers & Solicitors, 436 
Barrington St., Halifax, Nova Scotia. Tel. 3-7201. 
DILTS, BAKER, LAIDLAW & SHEPARD, Barristers, 
etc., Huron & Erie Bildg., Winnipeg, Man. Tel. 93-416. 
FASKEN, ROBERTSON, AITCHISON, PICKUP & 
CALVIN, Barristers, etc. Excelsior Life Bldg., To- 
ronto 1 
FENERTY, FENERTY & McGILLVRAY, Calgary, 
Alta. General Pratice, Oil and Corporation Law. 
GILCHRIST & LaMARSH & ASSOCIATES, Bar- 
risters, etc., Canada Bldg., Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 
GOWLING, MacTAVISH, WATT, OSBORNE & HEN- 
DERSON, Barristers, etc., 56 Sparks St., Ottawa, Ont. 
INCHES & HAZEN, Barristers & Solicitors, 23 Royal 
Securities Bldg., Saint John, New Brunswick. 
LACOSTE & LACOSTE, Lawyers, Barristers, Solici- 
tors, etc., 221 St. James St., West, Provincial Bank 
Bidg., Montreal, Que., La. 7277. 
McMASTER, MONTGOMERY & CO., Barristers, 
Solicitors, etc., 902 Temple Bldg., Toronto 1, Ont. 
MONTGOMERY, McMICHAEL, COMMON, HOWARD, 
FORSYTH & KER, Barristers and Solicitors, Royal 
Bank Building, Montreal 1, Que. 

PEAT, McBRIDE, HICKEY & GREEN, Barristers 
and Solicitors. 6 James St., South, Hamilton, Ont. 
Lumber, Building Materials, Plumbing and 
Heating, Paints 
BELL & MORRIS, LTD., Calgary, Alta. Plumbing & 

Heating materials, Windmills & Pumps. 
VICTORIA TILE & BRICK SUPPLY CO, LTD., Van- 
couver, B. C. Want exclusive building ‘supply lines. 


Machinery, Metal Products, 
Farm Equipment 
COUTTS MACH. CO., LTD., Edmonton, Alta. Mfrs. 
sawmills, truck grain loaders. Distributors farm and 
industrial machinery. Seek tractor. 
CROSSMAN MACHINERY CO. LTD., Vancouver, B. C. 
Dists. of Mech., Elec. & Trans. Equip. (Est. 1911.) 
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HEAPS ENGINEERING (1940) LIMITED, New 
Westminster, B. C. Designers & Mfrs. Sawmill 
Equipment; gangsaws, planers, portable sawmills, 
Heaps edgers, movable or stationary for all types of 
operations. 

VANCOUVER IRON WORKS LTD., Vancouver, B. C. 
Mfrs. of boilers, pressure vessels, steel pipe, welded 
plate work, general engineering. 

WESTMINSTER IRON WORKS CO. LTD., New West- 
minster, B. C. Est. 1874. Exch. Mfg. Rts. Gen. Machy. 


Manufacturers Agents (General) 
BARNEY ADLER & SONS, INC., 1260 University 
St., Montreal. Est. Canada-wide connections Jewelry 
& Giftware trades. Seek, Mfrs. only, exclusive lines 
silverware, pewterware. Original designs. 
designs. 

CANADIAN BELTING MFRS., LTD., Montreal. Seek 
new lines industrial, mechanical, railway supplies for 
Canada-wide distribution. WE 6701. 

DURO-LITE PRODUCTS OF CANADA LIMITED, 
Calgary, Alberta. Seek Canada-wide distribution, 
electrical, automotive and hardware lines. 
MacKELVIES LIMITED, Winnipeg. Seek agencies 
grocery, drug, light hardware, novelty, toy lines. 
Covering Western Canada. 

JOHN H. PATERSON, 1121 St. Catherine St., W., 
Montreal. Floor coverings, hhold furngs. & hdwe. 
mfrs. only. 

HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., LTD., Toronto. 45 
salesmen cover drug & grocery trade all Canada. 
Services, storage, billing, collecting. 

W. CLAIRE SHAW CO., 407 McGill St., Montreal. 
Seek dir. agcies from mfrs. hdwe. auto & hhold tools. 


Novelties, Leather Goods, Advertising 
J.C. S. VARCOE, 45 Yonge St., Toronto. Can pro- 
vide Canada-wide distribution, advertising novelties 
of all kinds; gifts, premiums for every occasion. 

Textiles, House Furnishings, Apparel 
BUCKWOLD’S LTD., Saskatoon. Importers, Dis- 
tributors, textiles, work clothing, hosiery. 








We Buy for Re-Sale 


as distributors of general machinery for road 

work, contractors, farmers, governments, 

cities, counties, miners, golf courses, builders 

and loggers. 

WILLARD EQUIPMENT, LTpD. 
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e Run them through 
business machines. 


@ Save them for re-runs; 
add progressive data. 


e Typewrite, handwrite, draw, 
rule, erase on them. 


—Just like on any piece of paper, 
for ‘original’- quality, printing -like, 


You merely run Colitho Plates on 
your office offset duplicator! 


NO WASTED PAPER - NO WAITING 
BEFORE IMAGE BUILD-UP 


GET FREE TRIAL SAMPLE: Contact the Columbia 
Colitho Sales Office (listed below) that’s nearest 
you. Or fill out the coupon! 

COLUMBIA RIBBON $ CARBON 


MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 

Main Office & Factory: Glen Cove, L. 1., N.Y. 
New York Sales and Export: 58-64 West 40th St. 
Branch Offices and Sales Agencies in the Fol- 
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Seattle ¢ Washington, D. C. 
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prices of Colitho Paper Master Plates. 
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NET PROFITS 


(Continued from page 13) 


the entire three machines at one time 
three years ago would have smaller an- 
nual depreciation charges as the aggre- 


gate cost would be smaller, and another 


comparable business concern that pur- 
chased three machines at the current 
nigh prices would have larger annual 
depreciation charges. 

So now we run against the reality 
that one of the important factors in the 
determination of net profit is deprecia- 
tion and the depreciation is a relative 
figure depending upon the cost of fixed 
assets which are acquired in time at 
different periods at different dollar 
costs even though the items are iden- 
The fact that depreciation is 
handled in this way is an “accounting 
convention.” 


tical. 


Capital equipment, that is, all forms 
of housing, machinery, and tools used in 
the production of wealth, in the true eco- 
nomic sense, is an aggregate of physi- 
cal assets. As those assets are gradu- 
ally used up, adequate replacement 
should be earned. 

To the extent, then, that current de- 
preciation falls short of covering the 
higher costs of capital assets, reported 
profits with depreciation calculated on 
criginal cost, are in a very important 
sense misleading, since they are higher 
than they would be if the full effect of 
higher replacement costs were taken 
into account. 

As more expensive equipment is 
gradually acquired and made the basis 
of depreciation, total depreciation will 
increase correspondingly. Thus profits 
will fall, unless prices are then increased 
or Operating cost cut in some way to 
cover the larger depreciation. In the 
meantime the layman will have a false 
sense of profitability at any given price 
level. 

This situation could be solved as far 
as corporate accounting is concerned 
by taking yearly depreciation on the 
basis of cost or replacement whichever 
is greater. By taking depreciation on 
the basis of cost or replacement which- 
ever is higher, the corporation would 
have adequate, reliable, and protective 
mathematical cost figures; by taking 
depreciation on the basis of replace- 
ment, which would mean depreciation 
lower than cost during deflation, eco- 
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nomic values at all times would be 
taken into consideration. 


This problem is a serious one to busi- | 
ness management to-day. It has cur- | 
rently been handled by certain repre- | 


sentative corporations by setting up an 
additional lump sum reserve out of 
current earnings to offset what might 
be considered the high cost of new 
capital assets. 


“Cost or Market” 


For years it has been almost standard 


practise to carry inventories of indus- | 
trial and commercial business concerns | 


in balance sheets at cost or market, 
whichever is lower. Even this concept 
of “cost or market whichever is lower” 
is a relative and not a fixed principle. 
One mathematical figure is determined 
when individual items of the inventory 
are valued respectively at cost or market 
whichever is lower; another figure is 
obtained if families of items are valued 
in this way; and finally a third figure 
is secured if all items in the inventory 
are valued as a single aggregate in this 
way. Some person’s judgment must 
decide which technique is to be used 
and, consequently, the value of the in- 
ventory which will be obtained in the 
computation. 

Moreover, the inventory may be car- 
ried at cost or market whichever is 
lower, and still have widely different 
valuations depending upon which 
method of computation, first-in-first- 
out, base stock, retail method, standard 
cost, average cost, last-in first-out, is 
used. 
which method of valuation will be 
adopted, and that particular method 
will affect the valuation of the inven- 
tory in the balance sheet, the cost of 
goods sold, and hence the digits repre- 
senting net profit at the end of the 
profit and loss statement. 

During a period of rising prices, in- 
creased dollar values accrue to inven- 
tories on hand. This area of inflation 
in accounting profits during a period of 
rising prices due to the fact that inven- 
tories are valued by some form of cost 
or market whichever is lower, might 
well provide the answer to the riddle, 
“When is a profit not a profit?” If 
the same physical volume of inventory 
contimues to be carried, that part of net 
profit which is due to rising prices is 
reflected not in any increase in the fund 





Again someone must decide | 
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C Purchasing another concern. 
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of cash on hand, but solely in the dollar 
value of the inventory. 

It may be seen quite clearly that the 
mathematical results obtained from the 
practise of accountancy are relative. 
The mathematical figure which up to 
this time we have conventionally 
termed “net profit,” we should now, for 
the sake of clarity, term “accounting 
net profit” or “accounting profit” as the 
result is one which is obtained only on 
the basis of the assumptions of account- 
ancy which have been discussed. That 
final figure achieved and certified by 
public accountants, generally is based 
on accounting principles and practises 
consistently maintained during the ac- 
counting period and has absolutely no 
relevancy to current economic values 
or constantly changing economic 
values. 

The assumptions of accountancy and 
the judgments used in determining the 
method of inventory valuation, the 
cost of goods sold, the life expectancy 
of the various capital assets, and the 
formula of the depreciation used, all 
have influence on the final conven- 
tional “accounting profit” figure. 





BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 16) 


tunity for cost reduction except by in- 
crease of volume, which would be dif- 
ficult because there were not enough 
wigs sold in the entire country to keep 
four manufacturers busy. The Invisible 
Company might cut its prices and take 
business away from the other three, 
but one of the others had sufficient 
liquid resources to cut further and 
could last longer than Invisible. Lower 
prices would not increase the use of 
wigs. 

A fair price agreement by all four 
companies might help, but higher 
prices would only accelerate the passing 
of customer demand. Also, an agree- 
ment without rigid control would be 
no gain except temporarily to the com- 
pany which combined lip service to the 
common good with hidden price con- 
cessions. Then, there is the serious 
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question as to the legality of price fix- 
ing. 


The engineer found that neither low- | 


ex costs nor lower prices nor price 
control would help the Invisible Wig 
Company. It seemed to be only a ques- 


tion of choosing between a slow or a | 
quick death. After thought and re- | 
search, he decided that the company | 


should add eyelashes, curls, and braids 
—the younger generation demands the 
feminine New Look. The factory was 


soon swamped with orders for glamour | 


aids—the problem was solved. 


A Button Company Lives 


The Visible Button Company was 
heavily in debt and the bank wanted 
its money. A business engineer was 
engaged. He learned that the com- 
pany had been founded many years ago 
by an immigrant button maker who 
made his buttons so good that Visible 
buttons were still the recognized stand- 
ard of quality. The second generation 
was running the company, but instead 
of making buttons, three brothers kept 
office chairs safely anchored to the floor 
and spent their time arguing and blam- 


ing each other. Visible buttons were | 


still made by hand and cost so much 
that they were bought only by custom- 
ers who preferred quality to price. 
The engineer prescribed automatic 
machinery and standardization of line. 
A cost system was installed which en- 
abled the management to control ex- 
penses and to price products intelli- 
gently. The market was analyzed and 
sales programs laid out. One brother 
was made chairman of the board, one 


went on the road to sell, and one retired. | 


A new president was put in charge. 
Visible buttons are still the best, priced 
to meet competition, and there are ten 
times as many sold as before. The three 
brothers now smile over dividends. 
The Visible Button Company lives. 
Years ago, when in railroad service, 
I was asked by my boss, the chief en- 
gineer, “What is the purpose of a rail- 
road company?” Flattered by the ques- 
tion, after deep thought I propounded 
“To move goods and people rapidly, 
economically and safely from one place 
to another.” “Wrong” said he. “The 
purpose of a railroad company is to 
make money for the stockholders.” 
Let’s not get involved in economics or 
sociology or whether production should 








Complete from blue-print through construction is the way 
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expansion program. We will save you time and money. 
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be for profit or for use. The fact re- 
mains that a business which does not 
make profits, fails; and failures hurt 
more human beings than just those 
who are stockholders. Many people 
nowadays tend to become emotionally 
involved in the plight of the stock- 
holder, the living of the employee, or 
the good of the consumer, according to 
their personal bias. They fail to see, as 
clearly as does the consulting engineer, 
that results for all depend on success 
of the enterprise. 


Dog Trouble Led to Invention 


A chap had a dog named Horace. 
He was a nice dog and good company. 
Now Horace liked to gad—particularly 
after dark. When the urge came, he 
would slip out of his collar and run 
away on pleasure bent. Dog trouble 
led to invention of a collar from which 
Horace could not emerge. Invention 
led to patent and then some friends and 
neighbors formed the Stay Dog Collar 
Company. For the money which they 
put up they were given shares of stock. 
These stockholders owned the business. 
The stockholders chose the directors 
and the directors elected the inventor 
as president. The president then ran 
the business. The board of directors 
determined general policies and de- 
clared dividends, but how many Stay 
Dog collars were sold, how many em- 
ployees were hired and how much 
money became available for dividends, 
depended on the president. No matter 
how good Stay Dog collars were or 
how much in demand, what befell 
workmen and investors depended on 
the skill of his management. 

Good management is essential for 
business success. Great managers are 
born, not made, and it is true that many 
a successful enterprise is the projected 
shadow of an executive genius. Un- 
fortunately, every business cannot have 
a genius at its helm. There are too few 
geniuses. But it should have good 
management. The idea that manage- 
rial skill follows the family tree and 
the assumption that control of the capi- 
tal stock carries with it executive ability, 
are quite prevalent and cause much 
trouble. I have never been able to see 
how inheritance or purchase of a 
masterpiece can make a man an artist. 
Were all managers equal to their jobs, 
the consultant might have less work 
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roughs, Sundstrand, . Monroe, Burroughs, 
Remington, Victor, * Comptometers 

R. C. Allen 
@ees@eaeee0e00e20e20e202080808080 


ADDRESSOGRAPHS @ DUPLICATORS 





© A. B. Dick Mimeo- 
e graph, Standard &G @ 
All @ Ditto Liquid Machines, @ 


models. Also cabinets, * “ 
trays, plates, frames, ® Multigraphs, Multi- @ 





Hand & electric. 


tabs, etc. @ liths e 


ALSQ —Metered Mail Machines—Checkwriters @ 

—Visible Index Files—Typewriters— 
Folding Machines—Letter Openers—And others, @ 
Dept. DR-1, 40 West 15th St., New York 11,N.Y. @ 
CHelsea 3-3442—3-4-5-6 @ 


MAILERS' EQUIPMENT CO. 





Come to Québec tor 
your Winter Vacation 


The dry ae atmosphere of Quebec’s moun- 
tain districts, the brilliant sunshine, the wonderful 
snow and ice assure perfect conditions for your 
favorite winter sport in Que- 
bec. Old-time hospitality 
awaits you in comfortable 
modern inns and hotels. 


LA PROVINCE DE 


uéebec 
For help planning your 
vacation, or for informa- 
tion concerning the unsurpassed industrial 
opportunities in our province, write the 
Provincial Publicity Bureau, Parliament 


Buildings, Quebec City, Canada, or 48 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 
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to do, but it would be of a better and 
more pleasurable type. We never rel- 
ish the job of underpinning a weak 
sister; we prefer to serve men who can 
stand on their own two feet. 

The most difficult situation an en- 
gineer can face is where the executive 
who hires him is the root of the trouble. 
As the years of experience pile up, we 
in the management engineering profes- 
sion reluctantly conclude that one of 
the great dangers to our economic order 
is incompetent executives. It is hard 
to blame subordinates for the sins of 
their bosses. It is also hard to criticize 
an employer; not at all easy for even 
a professional engineer to say “Thou 
art the man.” 


Individualized Systems 


New or improved systems may be 
recommended by the management con- 
sultant and the creation and installation 
of office and factory systems are a 
normal part of professional service. At- 
tempts to apply standardized systems to 
all situations are dangerous. The pres- 
sure on executives to buy canned 
systems is greater than commonly real- 
ized and has harmed the profession of 
consulting management engineering. 

When the Pied Piper took on the job 
of rat removal he must have spent time 
in study of rats and their reactions to 
various instruments and melodies. 
From other experiences in the same line 
which he must have had, and from his 
study of music and rat reaction, he de- 
veloped an instrument and a tune 
which did the trick. He was a profes- 
sional engineer who solved the problem 
for which he had been engaged. It was 
too bad that he had difficulty in collect- 
ing his fee. 

Now, suppose that the Piper had 
copyrighted the tune and patented the 
flute, and then engaged salesmen on a 
commission basis to visit other com- 
munities and sell the Pied Piper Service 
in the form of sheet music and flute, 
with services of assistants to train others 
to toot. That would be selling a system. 
The music and flute worked in Hame- 
lin. The same music and flute might 
work in Leyden, and again they might 
not: it would depend on the rats. How- 
ever, had the Piper been successful in 
selling quantities of his music scores 
and flutes, his revenue would have been 
much greater than he could ever hope 
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Here is the answer to the problem of duplicating 
letters, charts, diagrams, tabular material, and 
hundreds of other forms that up until now have 
required manual transcription, retyping, messy 
carbons, costly stencils, and hand-staining inks. 
And it’s as simple as ABC . . . any girl in the 
office can do it . . . and will like to. 

Just use translucent paper for your original copy 
and the Bruning Whiteprinter does the rest. Many 
companies are standardizing on this type of paper 
for all records including letterheads. It is strong, 
handles easily and looks well. Then, when du- 
plicates are required you simply feed the original 
into the BW machine with BW paper and out 
come your copies ready for use . . . all in a matter 
of a few seconds. It’s just as simple and inexpen- 
sive to make one copy as a hundred the BW way... 
and you'll be surprised at the extremely low 
cost per print. 





Send COAAY 55. this folder 


describing the new Model 21, an 
ideal machine for 
office use. See 
how the BW 
process revolu- 
tionizes office 
copying proce- 
dures. There is 
no obligation. 


Model 21 Bruning 
Whiteprinter for 


moderate print pro- > ‘ 
duction. 


Charles Bruning Company, Inc. 


Since 1897 
4708-34 West Montrose Avenue, Chicago 41, Ill. 
New York - Chicago - Los Angeles - And 11 Other Cities 
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ag on pipes, ducts and 
boilers must be protected by lag- 
ging material. But you need no 
longer spend the time or the money 
to have the covering sewn . . . not 
when Arabol Lagging Adhesive is 
used. 

This adhesive holds the canvas, 
asbestos, fiberglas or other covering 
firmly in place; dries in 4 to 6 hours; 
leaves a sized finish. The lagging 
material is neat-looking and fully 
protected—without the use of paint. 
(You can always add one coat for 
appearance, if you so desire.) 

Maintenance is simplified — 
grease, oil, soot and dirt wash off 
easily. And the adhesive is vermin- 
proof... fire-retardant, too. 

Arabol 
successfully passed rigorous tests by 


Lagging Adhesive has 
independent laboratories. The re- 
sults show that it retains its adhe- 
sive powers despite exposure to 
extreme temperatures, to immer- 
sion in water, and to live steam. 
Write us today for detailed facts 
and figures. Don’t place open speci- 
fications on lagging work — insist 
on Arabol Lagging Adhesive. You 
can depend on it to fill your most 
exacting requirements for both 
utility and appearance. Also, ask 
about our cork cement for adhering 
cork to cork on refrigerator lines. 


THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Executive Offices: 110 East 42nd St., New York 17,N. Y. 


LONDON E. C. 1— 8 Sans Walk, Clerkenwell 
PHILADELPHIA 47 — 600 S. Delaware Ave. 
PORTLAND, ORE. — 1233 N. W. 12th Ave. 
BOSTON 9 — 12 Commercial Wharf 
LOS ANGELES 11 — 2262 E. 37th St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 — 1950 16th St. 
CHICAGO 50—1835 S. 54th Ave. 
ATLANTA 3—91 Haynes St., N.W. 
ST. LOUIS 4 — 2500 Texas Ave. 






ARABOL'! 
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to secure by personally conducting ro- 
dents. Similarly, some management 
engineers find that they can make more 
money by selling systems than by per- 
sonal service. 

Standard remedies are not without 
merit. My grandmother lived to a 
good age and was vigorous at the last. 
She was an ardent prohibitionist and 
wore a white ribbon. I imagine that 
she would have joined Carrie Nation’s 
hatchet movement had she lived in 
Kansas. There never was a more de- 
termined foe of alcoholic indulgence, 
but her stomach was weak and she 
needed her -bitters. My recollection is 
that her favorite medicine was “Au- 
gust Flower,” of at least 50 per cent alco- 
holic content. When she had her bitters 


in proper quantity, she was benign. 
I > 5 | 


When the supply of bitters failed, the 
“morning after” feeling prevailed and 
grandmother was no pleasant com- 
panion. However, she definitely did 
get results. There are business execu- 
tives who are enthusiastic over the re- 
sults secured from systems which they 
have bought from high pressure sales- 
men. They have been lucky. 


How to Improve Earnings 


There are only two paths which can 
be taken when seeking to improve the 
earnings of a business enterprise. The 


outgo can be reduced by improved | 


manufacturing methods and better 
product design, or the income can be 
increased by revision of line of products 
offered and more effective merchandis- 
ing. Cost reduction by increasing of- 
fice and factory efficiency has been the 
popular course with industrial engi- 


neering firms and often the unpopular 


one with employees. 

Sometimes an operation is necessary 
and it is better for some to keep jobs 
than it is for none to have work. When 
there are too many pigs feeding at a 
small trough, none are satished. Pig 
elimination in this case produces better 
hams, but, when possible, it is prefer- 
able to enlarge the trough than kill 
pigs. More-and-more the competent 
business consultant turns toward the 
constructive side and endeavors to re- 
design products for lower manufactur- 
ing cost and to increase sales with new 
and better appearing items. Fre- 
quently, a change in distribution 
methods brings additional volume with 
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if you have 
3. these things 
to do often 





@ Put them on an “express” basis . . . with a 
Copy-rite Liquid Duplicator. For Copy-rite is 
as speedy as it is simple to use; smoothly trans- 
forming blank paper into 70 bright, errorless 
reproductions every minute. And in as many 
as four colors. Workers like the efficiency— 
the ease of operation. With Copy-rite, anyone 
can get perfect results—no gadgets to fuss 
with—no adjustments to make. Everything 

has been completely factory 

pre-determined for long, eco- 
nomical trouble-free service. 


LIQUID DUPLICATORS 





WOLBER DUPLICATOR & SUPPLY CO. 
1980 Clybourn Ave. Chicago 14, Ill. 


| 
| Please (] send further literature. | 
| [] arrange a demonstration. 

I | 


Name 





Address. 
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THIS IDEALLY COMFORTABLE 
EXECUTIVE POSTURE CHAIR 














4814% 


Will be put in your office 
for TRIAL by your local 
TAYLOR Dealer. Write us 


for his name. 


TAYLOR No. 4814% is a distinguished and 
spacious executive chair. You will like its deep 
molded foam rubber cushioning and its exclusive 
Taylor Pivotal Follow-Through Back for your 
comfort in both working and relaxed positions. 
There is a TAYLOR Chair to fit your every of- 
fice requirement ... and always these Taylor 
Chairs are the last word in comfort and styling. 


THE TAYLOR CHAIR COMPANY 
BEDFORD 7, OHIO 
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A list of South African outlets which want to distribute American products. 


AFRICA 


CALLING 


Address these firms care of the box number (B xxx) indicated in the 


cities under which they are listed. . . . These are paid advertisements; the information in each listing has been furnished by the advertiser. 





CAPE TOWN 

STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD. All! banking facilities 
(Registered as a Commercial Bank) throughout South, Southwest & East 

frica G Rhodesia. Market research & trading contacts handled by Com- 
mercial Service Dept., Box 40, Cape Town, through bank's New York 
Agency, 67 Wall St. Monthly Review available free on application 
BANE’S CONSOLIDATED MOTORS LTD. Capital $2,000,000 Is a 
Public Company listed on Johannesburg Stock Exchange. Stockists Dis- 
tributors of American & British Automobiles; Motor Accessories & Parts; 





representation exclusive agency all commodities suitable distributive trade. 
Specialized departmental representation. 

L. F. RAE & SON. (B 442). Manufacturers’ Representatives. Food- 
stuffs, builders, household & electrical hardware, tools G chemical. Direct 
factory representation only required. 
ROWLAND CHUTE & CO. LTD. (B 1193). Require factory agencies. 
Steel mills, fencing wire, nails, standard farming implements, timber, 
catering equipment, baths, fittings, etc. 

SUTTNER B. (B 1971). Ladies, Gents, Children’s Clothing Ex Factory. 
Also Professional Uniforms & Ladies Sports Wear. 























res throughout South Africa 


LLOYDS (SOUTH AFRICA) AGRICULTURAL, IRRIGATION & INDUS- 


TRIAL MACHINERY CORP. LTD. Capital $2,000,000 
Johannesburg Exchange; Associated company of Bane’s Consolidated Mo- 


tors Ltd. Stockists, Distributors of Farm Implements, Windmills, Trac- 
tors, Roadmaking Machinery, etc. Wholesale/Retail. Head Office, Cape 
Town. 8ranches throughout South Africa 

DENT & GOODWIN CAPE PTY. LTD. (B 1446). Customs Clearing 
& Shipping Agents 


DE VILLIERS A. I. & CO. (B 2933). 





Fertilizers, G Packing Material. 





INTERCOM AGENGIES PTY. LTD. (B 3448) 


tatives 
Factory representative exclusive basis. Exporters of S. A. Products 
KEENE & CO. S. A. PTY. LTD. (B 2305). Cape Town. Branches: MACQUET & CO. (B 1086). 


Johannesburg, Durban, Port Elizabeth, Rhodesia 


Branch office, Johannesburg. 
Active agents all large towns in South Africa and established connections 
shout Central Africa G adjacent Islands 
Agenis: Agricultural Insecticides, Machinery, Implements, Orchard Equip- 
ont, Industrial Chemicals, Paints Disinfectants, Stock Dips Remedies 
ds, F Seed Potatoes G Apples. Ex- 
porters of Seed & Table Potatoes, Onions & all varieties of fruits 
Manufacturers’ Represen- 
Branch offices, Johannesburg, Port Elizabeth, Durban 


Interested direct factory 


shold Appliances; Office Equipment; etc. Head Office, Cape Town. 
CHARTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION PTY. LTD. 
Heavy diesel & diesel electric power plants G equip- 


Bldg., Fox Street 


Stock listed ment. 


Direct Importers & 


Direct 


Mine & mill ore recovery equipment. 
houses throughout Southern Africa 

P. W. JENNINGS PTY. LTD. (B 3543). 
Equipped to represent you throughout South Africa as exclusive Manufac- 
turers’ Representatives on commission basis. 
tion only required. We can satisfy you. Are you interested? Then write. 
KENNETH R. MENTZ (B 7592). 
turers’ Representatives desirous contacting manufacturers of cotton, ray- 
on textiles, soft furnishings, rugs, carpets, proprietary grocery & con- 
fectionery goods, industrial raw materials, sporting goods. 
Wilson Bros., Box 772, Chicago. 

D. J. PARR LTD. Locarno House. Engineering agents & representatives 
for hardware, engineering & automotive goods 
SILVERS MOTOR SUPPLIES PTY. LTD. (B 5988) 
accessories, garage equipment, tools G machine tools 
panies: General Spares & Accessories Pty. Ltd., Pretoria 
Motor Supplies Pty. Ltd., Bloemfontein. 


JOHANNESBURG 
16/17 Equity 


Connections with mining 
Also at Cape Town (B 198). 


Direct Factory representa- 


Also Cape Town, Durban. Manufac- 


References: 


Factory only 

Automobile parts, 
Associate Com- 

Wholesale 


DURBAN 


General Importers & Exporters. Mer- 


chants G Representatives covering South Africa. 








Buying 
A SPRINKLER SYSTEM? 


It will pay you to investi- 
gate our plan, whereby 
you can realize substan- 
tial savings (as others 
have). No obligation— 
Write today. 


SPRINKLER SERVICE SYSTEM 
911 Mahoning Bank Bldg. 
Youngstown 3, Ohio 
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Lees CAST-IRON BOILERS 
40,858 MANUFACTURERS 


DUNS REVIEW REACHES THE 
PRESIDENTS AND TOP EXECU- 
TIVES OF 40,858 MANUFACTURERS. 
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resultant lower cost. It is no gain to 
the country, or to an industry, to reduce 


its working force; to increase the things 


which give comfort and pleasure is a 
definite gain. 

The profession of management en- 
gineering offers great opportunities for 
a happy and useful life. The funda- 
mental requirements are integrity of 
character, a logical and an agile mind, 
essential calmness of spirit, and an in- 
ordinate curiosity; plus, of course, a 
generous supply of common sense. 
Education should be as broad as pos- 
sible, particularly in history, economics, 
and finance. Knowledge of bookkeep- 


| ing and accounting is necessary. An 


engineering education is of tremendous 
value. More important than all else is 
an essential liking for people and knack 
for getting along with them. Tact is 
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ONE-HAND TACKER 


A Hansen tacker in your hand means extra 
time on your hands. As fast as you can grip 
the handle the Hansen drives T-head tacks 
or staples—firmly, accurately. Hundreds of 
uses wherever fastening jobs are done. 
Speedy, dependable—even on the hardest 
wood and thin metal. Today—ASK FOR FOLDER. 


A.L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 


| HANSEN] 5019 RAVENSWOOD AVE 
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the usual word for it, but it is more | 8& 
than tact. It is an instinct to suggest | 2e 
rather than to preach; to request rather zo . 

y j j 2 Made from your negative or photo. ggg 
than ” order. It is typified by some o@ Unsurpassed in quality at any price. : 
thing I learned when sales manager for az NO NEGATIVE CHARGE—NO EXTRAS 

e 2 ° ° . 
SPEED eaed ‘ee ati ei a cosmetic house—never say “This will 2 =e: 24-HOUR SERVICE ON REQUEST a 
tomers. Save $50 a month with Marsh “6s thes & OF _8x10's: $7.99 per 100; $55 per 1000 
Stencil Machines, Brushes, Inks! Elec- make the lady beautiful”: say “this will | #  4x8's: $29.50 per 1000; Postcards $23 per, 1000 
tric and Hand Operated machines cut ‘ a3 Ss s Mounted Enlargements (30x40): $3.85 
4”, 4”, 1” lenters. For sample stencil, keep the lady beautiful. 260 (No Negative Charge on 2 or More) 
Shippers’ Handbook, prices, pin this ae : o> Made under supervision of famous sames J Kriegsmann. 
ox Lectaaes Eee Ge coe Gray hair is an asset; clients do not g5 ANY PRODUCT PHOTOGRAPHED, '5 
MARSH welcome youngsters. Age brings more, 4a 
STENCIL MACHINE CO. BOE Se Pg ' ed 
G2Marsh Duling + Bellevite 1H.0.5.A not less, demand. Practical experience | ¢* Ah 
= is absolutely necessary. For these rea- | 533 ER 








DON’T RUN! 

DON’T SHOUT! 

— Get your man instantly 
with Executone Intercom! 


To locate anybody in any depart- 
ment — just press a button and talk! 
With Executone, endless running 
around is eliminated. Executone’s 
instant voice contact saves time, money 
and tempers .. . introduces a new effi- 
ciency. Questions are answered di- 
rectly, telephones freed of “inside” calls 
—everybody gets more work done faster! 


Executone is DEPENDABLE 


¢ Executone gives 
you an individually 
engineered elec- 
tronic intercom sys- 
gem that’s uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed. 
Installed and _ serv- 
iced on your premises 
by Executone-trained 
experts in your lo- 
cality. Two stations 
from $61. Mail the 


coupon today! 


Lrecilone 


COMMUNICATION & SOUND SYSTEMS 


re a Se ee 
| EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. A-1 

| 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
| Without obligation, please let me have: 
| 0 The name of my local Distributor. 

I (1 Complete descriptive literature. 
I 

I 

I 

{ 





NAME.. 


FIRM 


ADDRESS...........00.... -~CITY : . l 
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sons, a toehold in the profession is dif- 


| ficult to attain. 


It seems to me that the best course 
for a young man who is thinking of 
entering the profession, would be to 


enter the service of a large corporation 


in almost any capacity. Selling experi- 
ence would be valuable, particularly be- 
cause of opportunity for coming into 
contact with other people and busi- 
nesses. After a promotion or two has 
been won, it would be wise to change 
tc another corporation; perhaps do this 
several times in order to secure a variety 
of experience. After three or four 
changes, it would be best to sit tight 
and wait for an executive position. 
Clients like to have a consultant who 
has done things himself. The division 
of line and staff runs through the busi- 
ness world as it does through the Army. 
Line officers direct operations and staff 
ofhcers make plans. The field of the 
management engineer is that of staff, 
even though at times he may tempo- 
rarily take over line duties. Obviously, 
a staff officer who has had line experi- | 
ence is more valuable than one whose 
work has been in planning only. 


Valuable Training 


When maturity has come, the future 
management engineer should associate 
himself with an independent consult- 


| ing firm—if only in a very minor posi- 


tion. A consulting firm needs assis- 
tants to analyze and prepare statistics, 
make studies of operations, gather 
merchandising data and work up 
budget details. Such work is valuable 
training for a professional career. The 








“If Daddy thinks he’s gonna get away with this 
working late nights with ME, he’s mistaken.” 
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| PROFILOMETER is a registered trade name, 
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SURFACE FINISH? 


FIT AND FINISH are twin requirements 
for interchangeable-parts manufacture. Fit 
(i.e., size and tolerance) has long ‘been 
specified by engineering departments; but 
finish has commonly been left to the shop, 
since it could not be numerically specified 


RESPONSIBILITY 
for 


and measured. 

Since ten years ago, however, when prac- 
tical means became available for measuring 
surface roughness, hundreds of plants have 
found that finish is as important as fit. 
These plants numerically specify and check 
the microinch finish on many surfaces— 
often with the Profilometer—and get better 


products faster and at lower cost thereby. 

To obtain these benefits, surface finish 
must first be specified; and, as with size 
and tolerance, such specification is logically 


an engineering function. 
{77 )_& SURFACE CONTROL INSTRUMENT BY | 
PHYSICISTS RESEARCH CO. 

HOTEL 


( oe fon 


eliamee) are it elelarsze) 
l6th AND K STREETS, N.W 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FRANK E. WEAKLY, Pres 








FOR RESERVATIONS: 
In New York Phone Circle 7- 7130 | 
Inc niage: Phone tare 6- 6678 | 
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for modern business . . . In the new Remington Rand 
electric adding machine, cushioned power gives 
welcome relief from harsh office clatter. You'll turn 
out more work with new ease on this quieter, 

faster model —with its longer, streamlined 


motor bars and famous 10-key touch-control 


keyboard. All feature keys are electrified — Cushioned Power: Built-in steel cushions 
reduce noise and vibration —lessen strain on 
od 2 - moving parts—insure smoother operation and 

you add. subtract, multiply directly—as fast icaes 
your fingers will move. For full details, call your Streamlined Action: Longer, feather-touch 
: motor bars and compact 10-key keyboard 
local Remington Rand representative. eliminate finger groping, speed every opera- 


tion. Completely electrified. 


Free Booklet: Write today for ‘Ripples of 
Sound,” Remington Rand Inc., Dept. DR-1, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 








the now"93" ROMIAGION KANA orectric adding machine 
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Willitsell 


If you're planning to produce a new product, a Dun & 
Bradstreet survey of potential buyers will furnish you valuable 
advance information about its saleability. 

When you have a new product in the planning stage, you can 
order a survey of wholesale and retail buyers. Dun & Bradstreet 
business investigators will take samples or pictures of the item 
to representative buyers and obtain their opinions on its price, 
packaging, style, and other features. They will compare it with 
‘similar items already on the market. 

Buyer Acceptance Surveys have been made for a wide 
range of consumer and industrial goods. Here are typical 
findings... 


@ In a few cases, buyers’ comments were entirely unfavorable. 
Clients were warned in time, before marketing an unsale- 
able item. 


@ In other cases, buyers were unanimously enthusiastic about 
the new item, With this assurance, clients then backed their 
new products with extra sales promotion, in order to take 
full advantage of their opportunities. 


@ In many cases, buyers suggested minor changes that would 
improve product saleability materially—changes that cli- 
ents could easily make because their items were still in the 
planning stage. 


Depending on the product surveyed, interviews are con- 
ducted with representative wholesalers and retailers, buyers 
for chain outlets, industrial supply houses, manufacturer’s 
agents, or other appropriate potential customers. The name of 
the client is kept confidential if requested. The cost of the 
service is ordinarily only a small fraction of the risk involved 
in marketing a new item. 


For further information, just clip and mail the coupon. 


BUSINESS INFORMATION DIVISION 


DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 
290 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me the folder: “Will It Sell?” describing your Buyer 
Acceptance Test service. 


VAME 








COMPANY 





STREET ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 











final step should be to become a partner 
in a consulting firm. A partnership is 
an ideal form of practise in that part- 
ners not only help each other in con- 
ference, but bolster courage when the 
going is rough. 

An engineer should shun employ- 
ment by organizations which are run 
solely to make money for the owners. 
There are many successful firms which 
employ men at small salaries and rent 
them out to clients at top fees. The 
business man who engages the firm 
pays for professional knowledge and 
judgment, and frequently gets an in- 
experienced cub. This is bad for the 
profession, but it is even worse for the 
cub in that he loses his vision of ser- 
vice and sees only opportunity to make 
money in an engineering racket. It 
is not uncommon for members of some 
outfits to rate their clients in terms of 
how much they “took away from 
them.” 


First, Do Good Work 


The management engineering pro- 
fession to-day is a mixture of good and 
bad—the competent engineer, the 
quack, and the racketeer. As more 
men enter the field with adequate ex- 
perience and with the intent of doing 
good work more dominant than money 
making, the pill vendor will pass and 
the efficiency expert no longer be comic 
strip material, 

Some days past, I ran across the 
phrase “No man is free whose liveli- 
hood is dependent on the will of an- 
other man.” There are some of us who 
are individualists and for those of us 
who are that way, this profession pro- 


| vides a haven. We are dependent for 


our living on the support of our clients, 
but no one client can destroy our earn- 
ing power. We escape that terrible dis- 
ease of modern industry, the servile 
despair of the rabbit employee who 
worries day and night “If the boss 
should fire me, how or where can I 
ever get another job?” I have precious 
memories of years in railroad service in 
the West where it was the inalienable 


| right of every man at any time he 
| thought best, to tell off his boss, in the 
| certainty that he could pick up as good 
| a job with another road. That built 
| men. It also built the West. 


I had worked in his plant for months. 
Little I suggested had been adopted; 
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about every thing I proposed was 
argued against and postponed. When 
I came to the end of my engagement, 
he arranged a dinner in my honor 
which was attended by the officers and 
senior employees. At the dinner he 
gave me this toast. “You believe you 
have accomplished nothing, but you 


have. You fear that I regret your com- | 


ing and welcome your departure. I do 
neither. You have made us think; re- 
sults will follow. We, who must sail 
this ship, drink health and success to 
you who have helped us chart the 
course.” 
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This is the SELECTOR 
—one of the five great 


NEW AUTO-TYPISTS 


—a line of equipment that now in- 
cludes a model for every need in 
automatic typing of letters or forms. 


The 
STANDARD 


Auto-typist, the work-horse of promotion, 
produces unbelievable percentages of re- 
sponse to mailings. One girl plus four 
STANDARDS equals 500 letters a day, 
fully typed, and as many different kinds 
as you wish—each on its own quickly 
changed record roll. 






The 
PUSH-BUTTON 
Paragraph Selector permits typing of 
hundreds of different letters all from two 
record rolls by ‘‘selecting’’ paragraphs cor- 
responding to the numbers on the buttons, 
and typing them in a letter in any order 
or sequence. No such flexibility ever 
known before in automatic typing. 


The 
ADDRESSO-TYPIST 


No operator is needed for this machine. 
It types whole letters including the name, 
address, salutation and date, automatically 
on continuous form letterheads. Runs all 
day without the attention of a_ typist. 
Particularly engineered to handle frequent 
mailings to reasonably unchanging lists of 
names. 





With COPY-TYPIST, one operator 
causes two typewriters to operate simul- 
taneously. By inserting the same or 
varying forms in two machines, she can 
make from two to three times the number 
of clear carbons ordinarily possible with 
typing on only one typewriter. Copy-typ- 
ist has many uses where multiple legible 
copies are required. 
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Tue typewriter in this picture is typing 
a letter two and a half times faster than the 
typist could turn it out—without the touch 
of human hands. 


This miracle of speed and efficiency in typ- 
ing is accomplished by means of a perfo- 
rated record roll, similar to those used in 
player pianos. 

On this particular machine, the record roll 
is large enough to accommodate from five 
to twenty different letters. To cause the 
machine to type a particular letter, the 
operator merely pushes the button with the 
corresponding number in the bank shown 
at the right. While she types the name and 
address and salutation, the machine auto- 
matically “selects” the letter to be written. 


As record rolls can be changed in a mat- 
ter of seconds, offices having scores of dif- 
ferent kinds of repetitive correspondence 
can handle all these letters with automatic 
typing. And, as one girl can operate as 
many as four machines, her daily produc- 
tion can be 500 letters or more—each let- 
ter fully typed— each letter “personalized” 
with manual interpolation of dates, names, 
places, or amounts. 


The use of the machine for regular typing 
is not impaired by the Auto-typist mech- 
anism which is entirely enclosed in the 
modern, functional desk shown in the pic- 
ture, 


Write for full particulars. 


The asto-typist 


614 N. Carpenter Street Chicago 22, Illinois 


Information is 


1949 
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